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Machine For The Dyeing Khaki 


Recently a large Southern plant with a reputation for the quality of 


work that they produce was in the market for a machine to dye khaki. 
placed their order with us because they knew our reputation as builders of 
Quality Machinery would guarantee that the latest and best equipment for 
the purpose would be furnished. The result was the Equipment shown below. 


We solicit your orders for all kinds of Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 


Drying, Printing and Finishing Machinery on the basis of Quality. 


We Build 
Singers 
Kiers 
Washers 
Squeezers 
Mangles 
Padders 
Dye Jiggs 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


NEW YORK OFFICE) 
30 CHURCH STREET. 


TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
H. G. MAYER 
CHARLOTTE, W. C. 


Mercerizers 
Printing 
Machines 
Dryers 
Agers 
Tenters 
Soapers 


Calenders, etc. 
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Reeds—Reeds—Reeds 


15 years experience in making Loom Reeds. 
Each year some improvement. Ask almost 


any weave mill in the South. Do you use 
them: 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 
Charlotte, . North Carolina 


Let Your Requirements 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
| your dealings with us. 


FOP 


| The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 
ers year after year. 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 
edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and 

Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 
Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 

Write us for estimates on your needs Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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EMMON®S LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Meuufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN | 


LOOM HARNESS | 
AND REEDS 
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Grind Your Card Clothing 
Less Often 


ROFITS are consumcd while your cards lie 
idle during grinding. 


The use of Wissco Wire Card Clothing permits 
your cards to operate at least 25% longer before 
clothing points require sharpening. 


Moreover, much less time is needed to grind 
Wissco Wire than harder wires. The operation 
is as brief as when softer wires are used. 


Although Wissco Wire 1s tougher, certain alloys 
have been added to make it easy to cut. In ad- 
dition it stands up firmly to the grinders without 
falling away as would softer clothing. A quickly 
obtained, lasting point results. 


You’ll have the satisfaction of a high quality 
product that does its work thoroughly, and with- 
out mishaps. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 


41 East Forty-second Street 
New York 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
PRODUCTS 
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“Common Sense of Motor Lubrication” 


Thursday, July 22, 1926. 


by Chas. E.. Carpenter, 


E above is the title of a book which 
I have been writing when oppor- 
tunity permitted, and which I hope 
to have ready to go to press not later 
than October 1, 1926, which ought 
to make it ready for circulation be- 
fore the first of the year. 


The book is unique (some folks will undoubtedly 
call it queer) in the fact that it aims mostly to 
debunk the motor oil business. 


In this book I call a spade a spade and then 
explain in plain common sense language just why 
it is a spade. 


The book will probably sell, cloth bound, at 
$2.50 per copy, although the selling price cannot 
be ascertained until we know the approximate cost. 
But we have concluded to bind up as many copies 
in paper as may be necessary to supply the de- 
mands coming from mill men and mail such copies 
free of charge. However, in order to insure obtain- 
ing a free copy, it will be necessary for you to send 
in your request. 


In putting out a book of this sort, the field is so 
enormous that it is impossible to estimate the prob- 
able demand with any degree of accuracy. There- 
fore, we must have as many requests as possible in 
hand at the time the run quantities are given to 
the pressman. 


“COMMON SENSE OF MOTOR LUBRICA- 
TION” is merely one more of the many Houghton 
technical publications, published with the thought 
of giving to the public, the benefit of the 60 years’ 
experience, which has been enjoyed by the Hough- 
ton Research Staff. | 


These books are written, proofed, set, printed 
and bound in the Houghton Printing & Publishing 
Department, an organization owned and operated 
exclusively for the requirements of E. F. Houghton 
& Co. 


One of the features of the book will be the 
criticism of “bunk” advertising literature, pertain- 
ing to motor oils, and the exposure of questionable 
practices in the business. 


Fill out the following and mail it at once: 


16) 


Department of Publicity, 


E. F. Houghton & Co.. 
P. O. Box 6913, 
North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


As a subscriber to the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN, please place my name on the list to receive a 
free copy of the “COMMON SENSE OF MOTOR LUBRICATION.” 


Name 

“treet 

Town and State 
Name of Mill 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Since 1865 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1015 Healey Building P. O. Box 663 511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2816 Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Barreled 


This plant of the Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., at 
Philadelphia, famous makers of Radio and 
other electrical apparatus, covers a ground 
area of more than 20 acres. 


Interior view of the huge Atwater Kent 

plant. Walls and ceilings have been 

given long-lasting, lustrous whiteness by 

painting with Barreled Sunlight 
washable as tile. 


World-famous Radio Manufacturer 
paints with Barreled Sunlight 


Atwater Kent joins the thousands of 


industrials that use this lustrous, wash- 


able white paint for ceilings and walls 


HE Atwater Kent reputation has been built 

up—and broadcast—by the efficiency of At- 
water Kent products. A reputation for the 
skilled application of science to practical use. 


Barreled Sunlight was used for painting ceil- 
ings and walls in this manufacturer’s great plant, 
shown above. What determined this choice here 
and in thousands of other plants in every line? 


First—There is a saving in application—for 


Barreled Sunlight flows on freely with brush or 
spray, at the lowest cost per square foot of sur- 
face covered, making the finished job cost less. 


Second—Barreled Sunlight is washable. Its 
satin-smooth surface has no pores to hold dirt— 
and no roughness to wear away under repeated 
washings. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Sunlight 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


Third—tThe lustrous surface of Barreled Sun- 


light reflects just the right quality of working 
light——free from glare. 


Fourth—Made by the exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic 
or foreign, applied under the same conditions— 
also, not to flake or scale if properly applied. 


Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn-equipped steel 
drums, and in cans from 1% pint to 5 gallons. 
Where more than one coat is required, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


For exterior painting, use Rice’s Reinforced 
Paint—a scientifically machine-made paint in 
pure white and unusually clear, well-defined 
colors. Used by textile mills everywhere. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 


36 Mudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York—-350 Madi_on Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Bivd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 


Distributors in all principal cities 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
36 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


of Barreled Sunlight. 


Please send us your booklet “More Light’’, and a painted sample 
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The Economy of Adequate Humidification 


ParkSpray Humidification Means Money for You 


The Spray Humidifier ParkSpray HS 


There are five different mechanical principles 
we can employ to produce humidity for your 
plant. Each has its distinct field where its 
application is best suited to the problem in 
hand. Notwo problems are alike. 

Let’s look into the water-under-pressure 
way of producing fog. 

Niagara Falls is just this sort of humidifier. 
Water falls from a great height—-which is the 

ey equivalent of pres- 
dL COUSINS sure. Some of this 
Se. ee} water rises in the form 
\ 4) 


of mist, vaporizes and 
disappears, but most 
of the water flows 
down the Niagara River and finally to the 
sea. Thesea purifiesit. The sun evaporates 
it. Cloyds are formed. The rain descends. 
Niagara goes on. The circuit is always 
complete. 

At Bridal Veil Falls in the Yosemite Valley 
the same thing takes place; only the water 
falls from a greater height, so more of it is 
vaporized. So in a vortex or hydraulic 
humidifier, the vapor is more if the pressure is 
more—-and less if the pressure is less. 

In a water-under-pressure type of humidifier 
system, Nature isimitated. Water pushed by 
a pump impinges on 
a bronze pin. Spray 
is created. The head 
allows only the finest 
of it to escape. The 
rest goes down a re- 
turn pipe to a filter— 
to be purified and used again. 

Scientists say that Niagara Falls were ten 
or twelve miles down stream only a few thou- 
sand years ago. So water will gradually wear 
even the everlasting rock. 


In the BukSpay HS (that’s our designation 
for the spray type) particular attention has 
been paid to wearing qualities. The barrel 
is made of heavy copper. The pan is of 
heavier copper and braced and trussed like a 
bridge. 


Then again attention has been paid to 
niceties of design. To clean, the whole barrel 
is removable. There are 
no openings to leak, or 
joints to keep packed. No 
nuts. No bolts to catch 
lint. No bolts to unscrew 
and get lost when you want toclean. 
engineers were the first to think of so simple an 
improvement. ParkSpry devices were the first 
to reflect it. The nozzle has a fixed orifice. 
No one can tamper with it. If it wears— 
as it will in time—it may be renewed at a 
low expense. 


Spray heads (HS) are not in the same class 
as our High Duty—but in certain plants they 
are just the thing. The 
economy of Adequate 
Humidity means not only 
the economy that goes 
into operation, but the 
economy of distribution 
of the “‘fog’”’ where and when wanted and in 
the right amount. 


Watch for the High Duty story next time. 


Parks -Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Condition ing 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Canadian Agents. W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario, Montreal, Quebec. 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 
In gallons of water evaporated, Park§pray equipment is the lowest in price. 


Thursday, July 22, 1926. 
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FClassified According to the 
istries in Which They Are used 


Akco Sistol 
Akco Levelol 


PRODUCTS FOR SILK AND RAYON 
KNITTING, DYEING AND FIN.- 


Akco Millavon 

ISHING OPERATIONS 
Akco Aquasol Akco Paravon Akco Olavon -- — 
Akco Solivol Akco Olivon Akco Texavon Akco Soluble Tallow 
Akco Solcastol Akco Cotton Softener Akco Rosavon Akco Soluble Wax 
Akco Rayon Lubricoil Akco Gelose Size Akco Scouravon Akco Tallow Wax 
Akco Degumol Akco Rayon Size Akco Cotton Softener Akco Mazola Oil 

Akco Gingham Softener Akco Sulphonated Tallow 


PRODUCTS FOR WOOL FULLING, PRODUCTS FOR COTTON 


SCOURING, DYEING, SIZING FINISHING 
AND FINISHING Akco Aquasol Akco Solcoconol 
Akco Solcastol Akco Mazola Oil 
Akco Aquasol Akco Fullol 
Akco Solivol Akco Olavon Akco Solcornol Akco Paravon 
Akco Wool Oil Akco Scouravon Akco Solivol Akco Olavon 
Akco Paravon ‘Akco Gelose Size Akco Cotton Softener 


Akco Gingham Softener 

Akco Back Fill Softener 
Akco Soluble Wax Akco Rosin Size 
Akco Tallow Wax Akco Weighting Size 


PRODUCTS FOR SLASHING AND 
SIZING IN COTTON MANU- 
FACTURING PLANTS 


Akco Solcastol Akco Correct Tallow Akco Gelose Size Akco Gluco size 
Akco Mazola Oil Akco Soluble Wax wa 

Akco Slashing Oil Akco Warp Size 

Akco Millavon Akco Gelose Size In addition to the forenamed products, 


Akco Soluble Tallow Akco Rayon Size 
Akco Sulphonated Tallow Akco Hygro Size 


we manufacture the following articles which 
have been known to the industry as stand- 
ard products for many years: 

PRODUCTS FOR BLEACHING, DYE. 


Aluminum Acetate 
ING AND MERCERIZING C} rm 
Akco Aquasol Akco Solivol Chrome Chloride 
Akco Solcastol Akco Degumol Liquid Chrome Alum 
Akco Solcornol Akco Tetrol Ammonium Acetate | 
(16] (17) 


Sent upon Keguest 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITy 


Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. I 


Charlo 
A. Klipstein & Co. Led., 114 St. Peter St., isin egg 


Represented in Canada by 
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Colored Yarn on Filling Cops 
Dyed by the Franklin ‘Process 
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E can supply, on Universal wound 
cops, dyed carded cotton yarns in 
commonly used counts, single or ply, up 
to 30s, or we can dye your yarn and deliver 
in this form. The Universal wound cop 
is the ideal shuttle supply,—-more yarn, 
less loom stoppage, less knots and less 
seconds. 

We dye all yarn by the Franklin Proc- 
ess (in the wound package form) which 
reduces breakage and felting and effects 
exceptional penetration. 


Get the complete story from our book, 
“The Franklin Process—Its Contribution 
to the Textile Industry.” Wewill forward 
a copy to you on request. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Thursday, July 22, 1926. 


FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE 


and 
Franklin Tube 
OFFICES 


Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 


Branch plant at Philadelphia 
Southern Franklin Process 


Company 
at Greenville, S. C. 


Central Franklin Process Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New York Office 
66 Leonard Street 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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Ideal Drive for 
Textile Machinery 


Flexible as a Belt- 
Positive as a Gear- 
More Efficient than Either 


SEND FOR CATALOG 625 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
2045 Hunting Park Ave. 300 W. Pershing Road P. O. Box 85 


Boston 49 Federal St. Atlanta 610 Citizens and Southern Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. - 720 ‘Brown- — Bl ag. New Orleans, La 504 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. . S. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 


LINK-BELT 


EFFICIENT SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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*“Coal 


NEWPORT 


Quality Counts 


You can make no mistake in 
buying Newport Quality products— 


Anthrene and Thianthrene Colors 

Anthraquinone Blue Black B 

Fast to Light Direct Colors 
lsomerpin—Neomerpin 


Larvex 


Quality Service keeps pace with Quality Products 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
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PUBL ISHED EV ERY THUR SDAY BY 
ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND 


ARK PU BL ISHING COMPANY, 


CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, 


“18 “WEST FOU RTH STREET, 
AT  POSTOFTFICE, 


CHARLOTTE. N. CG. SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR ‘IN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.. UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 3, 1879. 


VOL. 30 
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NUMBER 21 


Meeting Southern Textile 


The Annual Meeting of the Southern Textile Association was called to 
order at 11 o'clock A..M. on Friday, July 16, 1926, in the Pavilion of Hotel 
Tybee, Georgia, by O. D. Grimes, Vice-President and General Manager 
Athens Manufacturing Company, Athens, Georgia, the President of the 
Association. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: Gentlemen, we will come to order, and have the 
invocation by Marshall Dilling, while we stand. 


INVOCATION 


By Marshall Dilling, Gastonia, N. C. 
Our Father, which, art in Heaven, hallowed by Thy name. We humbly praise Thee 


for all the manifold blessings and mercies, which have come to us. We humbly acknowl- 
edge Thee as the giver of all blessings we have received. We thank Thee at this time for 
every blessing, material and spiritual, that has come to us. We thank Thee for our 
lives and our health and everything, that has come to us from Thee. We acknowledge 
Thee, Father, as the giver of all gifts. 

We pray Thy blessing upon us at this time as we assemble here in this convention, 
and that we may be able to do things, that are pleasing to Thee, and that will be tor 
our good. We pray Thy blessing, Father, upon those who participate in this meeting, 
those who are on the program, those who shall make addresses to us, and those who shall 
»resent reports. We ask Thy blessing and Thy guidance of them, Father 

Bless us in the deliberations of this meeting, and grant that everything done 
be done for Thy name’s honor and glory and for our good. Guide and direct us, 
save us we ask in the name of Him, who hath redeemed us. Amen 


mav 
and 


PRESIDENT Grimes: We are very glad to have with us Mayor Thomas 
Gamble, of Savannah, who will welcome us to the city. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By Hon. Thomas Gamble, Mayor of Savannah, Ga. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Southern Textile Association: 

Unfortunately I have never been gifted with oratory or the ability 
speeches. So on this particular occassion I took the trouble to write a few words, 
! hope you will pardon me for reading. 

There is no organization, which could be more welcome in Savannah and its seaside 
resort, Tybee, than the Southern Textile Association. Savannah is now, always has 
veen, and always will be. a cotton port and market. Since the day it began handling 
cotton 162 years ago until the present year it has never wavered in its faith in the South’s 
zreat staple. Savannah was brought up on cotton. It found the diet good and it thrived 
upon it. It grew through cotton from an insignificant port to one of international! 
repute. Its cotton trade brought the deepening of the river from 8 feet to a depth 
adequate to enable the greatest of freight carrying vessels to freely use this port. Only 
recently a steamship passed out of this port drawing 31 feet of water, and it was loaded 
largely with cotton. It was a proud day in Savannah’s history when the announcement 
went out to the world that 500,000 bales of cotton had been shipped from Savannah. 
It was a much prouder day in 1898 when the flag over the Cotton Exchange here bore 
the thrilling figures of one million bales, and Savannah’s joy knew no bounds when two 
million bales was finally reached as a season’s business of the port. Needless to say, 
the celebration of these red letter occasions was neither in water, nor ginger ale, nor 
even in two per cent near beer. (Laughter). 

Of Jater years it, is true Savannah has suffered in the volume of its cotton business, 
partly through the despredations of the boll weevil, partly through the fact that you 
enterprising gentlemen have become such magnificient customers for this product in our 
territory. But even as it is, with cotton mills enlarging their number and operations. 
Savannah expects to once more enter the million-bale class, and in addition to become 
more and more the port, through which the products of your mills will pass to the 
consuming world at large. 

We are all proud of what textile men of the South have done. We have read from 
year to year of the astounding growth of your mills, have seen the number of spindles 
at work in the South grow wp to and then pass those of New England and other 
-cctions; have watched the qualities and varieties of your output improve and broaden; 
ave appreciated not only what you have accomplished but the tremendous potentialities 
ol your industry in the coming years ; and we have felt a peculiar thrill of joy at the 
South’ $s unusual development of this great basic industry and the part it has played in 

/Tinging this coast section to its present high degree of wide-spread progress and pros- 
perity. 

How could we do otherwise than feel an intense interest in your gathering here today, 


to memorie 
which 


vhen you are so vital a factor in the industrial and economic life of the Soth The 
prophecies of the men of vision of the past have been realized in th expansion ol your 
industry The boldest prophet of today cannot in his vivid imagination foretell the 
wonders of the Southern textile industry in the coming decades 
It is indeed a great and an appreciated honor to Tybee—and Tybee means Savannah 
to welcome you one and all, to wish you a most enjoyable and most profitable meeting, 
and to express the sincere hope that on future occasions, coming either as individuals or 
as a body, we will have frequent opportunities to greet you. I thank you for having 
conferred this honor on Tybee and welcome you in behalf of all its people. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT Grimes: The Response to this Address of Welcome, gentle- 
men, will be made by James A. Chapman, of Inman, South Carolina. 
(Applause. ) 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By James A. Chapman, Inman, S. C. 


I think Mr. Cobb is kind of like a baby, which was the first to arrive in a family, 
and, after he had gotten up a few months old, his young uncle, who was in the room 
with him when he was crying, walked up to him and stretched out his arms, saying 
“Come here, little fellow, and hush your crving.” The baby stretched out his arms to 
his uncle, as if to go, which caused the uncle to say very hurriedly “What's the matter 
with you, you little fellow? Can’t you take a joke?” (Laughter.) When | offered to 
do what I could to help Mr. Cobb, he was like the uncle—he couldn't take a joke—so 
when Mr. McFalls, who was scheduled to make the respone to the address of welcome, 
tell down on him, he wrote me asking that I help him out. To make bad matters worse 
I got this just the day before I was going on a fishing trip, and whoever heard of thinking 
up a talk on a fishing trip? (Laughter). So I have not done anything but sit down and 
dictate this to my stenographer, and I haven't even read it 

We have heard about Savannah all our lives, and knew it was one of the most 
important cities of the South, but, when we found we had to make this talk we began 
looking up some information about the city, to which we were going. We found that 
it was served by seven or eight railroads, several steamship lines, modern highways, and 
other modes of transportation which made it easily accessible. We stopped and wondered 
why it was that we had never met here before. Since meeting here and seeing all of the 
things that are to be seen, especially the scenery along the beach, and the great number 
ei monuments along Bull street, we still wonder why we have never met here before, 
hut we are sure that we will not even wait for an invitation to come back again 

Seriously, Mr. Mayor, we are always glad to come to Georgia because Georgia has 
always been a gracious host, and we are especially glad today to be in your fair city and 
to assure you that you are living up to Georgia’s reputation. We appreciate very much 
all you have said, and know that we will enjoy our stay with you. 

There have been quite a number’ of anniversaries celebrated lately. Take the one 
soing on in Philadelphia, celebrating the Sesqui-Centennial Anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, and the celebration they had had in Charleston a few 
weeks ago. If we stop to think a minute. we can enumerate quite a few others, extending 
the whole way from the dignified celebration of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence down to the New Fathers and Mothers celebrating the arrival of their first 
child’s first tooth. (Applause.) 

In 1819 there set sail from this port a combination steam and sail boat 
nah"—you would hardly call it a ship today—for Europe. This ship was the first ship 
rropelled by steam to cross the Atlantic, and we presume that this was celebrated by 
this town fittingly in 1919. There were many men, who laughed at the idea, and said that 
it pre be done. There were others, who had faith that it could—faith as expressed 

a little poem we were reading the other day: 


“The Savan 


“Faith is not merely praying 
Upon your knees at night: 
Faith is not merely straying 
Through darkness to the licht. 


Faith is not merely waiting 
For glory that may be: 
Faith is not merely hating 
The sinful ecstasy. 


Faith is the brave endeavor 
The splendid enterprise, 

The strength to serve, whatever 
Conditions may arise.” 


Ii we understand correctly what has been in the minds of your officers for the past 
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year, we are going to try to launch here today a new movement in cotton mills— a 
movement of standardization, a movement to sum up and give us the benefit of all the 
meetings that we have been having in the past. However, like the men who saw the 
zood ship Savannah leave the port saying “It couldn't be done,” there are those of us, 
who will also say “It can’t be done.” 

Just think of the good, that would be derived from such a movement carried to its 
ultimate conclusion. Think of how much it would simplify our jobs, if we knew that 
‘or certain cottons there had been absolutely established a standard for same—settings 
of rolls, a standard for the spindle speed in our spinning, a standard for hank roving 
from which to spin our yarn, and so we could go on naming different standards. Think 
of the lost energy that would be saved! Superintendents, think cf the time you would 
have saved, which you have spent in the past trying to convince your overseers that 
the different settings and speeds were correct. Overseers, think of the times you have 
gotten in “Dutch” with your boss because your work wasn’t running as it should, and 
of the nights vou have laid awake trying to think what was the trouble, and after you 
found it vou found that it was some setting, that wasn’t correct. How much we would 
all save if we knew just the proper standards for the different settings of our machinis, 
and would set them to these standards 

You will admit that it is going to be very hard to establish these standards, but 
you must also admit that never has the industry been as ready for such as it is today 
Never before has the industry been in such a mood for co-operation as it is at the 
present, and we will be able to set these standards, if we will just remember 


“It aint the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation, 

That makes them win the day 


It aint the individual 

Nor the Army as a whole 

But the everlasting team work 
Of every blooming soul.” 


We all know that the industry today is in about the worst shape that any’ of us 
remember, and we younger men can say without a doubt that as far as we are concerned 
it is in the worst shape it has ever been. We are prone, however, to think that the 
remedying of the conditions, which exist, are entirely up to our bosses; however I wish 
to call your attention to the fact that we ourselves can do much towards heiping the 
situation. Do you realize that there are today mills, where weavers are operating as 
nigh as 100 looms per weaver? I read the statement the other day that “Due to the 
efforts of progressive manufacturers, who have been studying conditions, 90 to 100 looms 
appear today more practical than did 50 looms per weaver, which proved an eye-opening 
*xperiment two years ago.”’ I have been in mills, where the spinners are running 25 to 
30 sides, and don’t seem to be working any harder than spinners in other mills on 10 or 
12. I don’t say these things are possible in all our mills. I, however, do not agree with 
the New England overseer or superintendent, who said, when this subject was being 
discussed, that the South could not compete with the North on this as our weavers could 
not be made to do any more than they are doing. In other words, that while a Dago 
runs 75 to 100 looms, a tull-blooded American could only ron 24 looms 

As I have said before, I do not say that all of these things are possible in ever 
mill, but I do believe that a lot of corners can be cut in the best minaged mill, and jobs 
combined and men cut out in practically every mill in the South without slowing up 
production and over-working anybody. Let me call your attention to the fact that the 
nills, that do these things first, are the mills, who are goinz to be on top; that the men, 
who do these things first, are going to be the men, who are in demand and who have 
the good jobs. 

You see it is pretty dangerous fcr me to get on my feet, for, when I stcrt to ta’l, 
1 never know when to stop. However, again, Mr. Mayor, let me thank you on beha’': 
of the members of the Southern Textile Association for your warm welcome, and assure 
you that we will always have a warm spot in our hearts for Savannah. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT GRIMES: We will go into the regular session. We always have 
some inconveniences everywhere we go. We have here the convenience of 
the ocean and the ocean breeze, but unfortunately on a day like this we 
have such a breeze that it makes_it rather difficult to hear on this side. Can 
you hear over here? (Answer, Yes.) [will ask F. Gordon Cobb, our Se-- 
retary, to introduce the next speaker. 


REMARKS BY F. GORDON COBB 


Introducine Robert F. Bowe 


Gentlemen: I believe we have got an agrecable surprise for you, not only agreeable bu! 
mstructive. The man, who has made a Icng trin to come dewn her: and tal: to u: 
today, is a man, who is one of us. He is a man, who has pulled his coat off, and worked 
in the mill with us. He is a man that has been a worker tor us. He knows what we 
are up against. He is a man, who has been one of the moect active wor:crs in our 
Association until his boss found out he was so -mart he had to take him away from us, 
and he moved him away, where he couldn't werk with u He werked with us with hs 
whole heart as long as he possibly could 
He is a man who has had the real opportunity of getting both the practical exper 

ence and the technical experience. It gives me a great deal of pleasure, gentlemen, t« 
present—he needs no introduction—-to presen', I say to you our very sincere [riend, 
nobert F. Bowe, assistant vice-president of the Hunter Manufacturing and Comm’‘ss on 
Company, of New York City. (Applause) 


DELIVERING THE GOODS 
By Robert F. Bowe, Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Co., New Yor 
Mr. President, Members and Guests of the Southern Textile Association: 
Before beginning the subject assigned to me, 1 want you to know that it is a 
genuine pleasure to meet with you here at Tybee. I am happy for a number of reasons; 
first, I am giad to greet so many of my friends again, (some I have not seen for a long 


time), and then, many of you many not know it, but Tybee is not so far from a little 
house on an obscure street in Savannah where I was born. 


All of which reminds me of a conversation I heard recently in New York. A very 
estimable English lady visiting America for the first time and was introduced to a 
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splendid fellow, a Missourian. Replying to her inquiry, the chap told the lady that he 
was born in Missouri. The lady probably supposed that Missouri was some uninhabited 
section and exclaimed, “How awful, and why in Missouri.” Quickly the young fellow 
ieplied, “Because my mother was living there at the time, and I wanted to be near her.” 

Anyway, I feel very much at home in Tybee; and, too, I want you to know that 
' feel at home with the Southern Textile Association. Some ten years or so ago, I was 
chairman of your board of governors; I also had the honor of being chairman of the 
committee that put on the first Textile Exposition at Greenville, South Carolina, which 
was held in four or five warehouses before the present beautiful building was erected. 
While it has not been my good fortune to attend your recent conventions, I read with 
much interest and pride of the excellent results you are accomplishing, especially through 
your group or sectional meetings. 

Now, for a brief discussion of the topic assigned to me, “Delivering the Goods,” or 
in other words, what constitutes a good delivery of cotton goods. First, please under- 
stand that this discussion it mot from the standpoint of the New York commission 
houses, as some one intimated to me several weeks ago. The selling agent’s view point 
always is or should be the mill’s viewpoint, because the mill’s imterest ts his interest. 
The two are associated as partners with the one objective, namely the successful and 
»rofitable operation of the mill. 

And so I am going to make reference to a few factors that have a direct bearing 
on the delivery of merchandise and concerning which there is sometimes a difference of 
opinion between the mill and the customer. 

I shall refer first (and particularly) to grey goods, the class of cotton fabrics that 
constitutes so large a proportion of the product of our Southern mills; the class that 
includes print cloths, sheetings, twills, drills, sateens and jeans. both narrow and wide. 
In considering this subject, it seems to me that it naturally divides itself Into two parts; 
namely, the matter of general specifications, such as widths, weights; etc., and the matter 
of poor delivery which plays such an important part in the delivery of merchandise. 
To anyone outside of our industry, it might seem peculiar that we do not have a concise 
written agreement on such matters. At present we have none, ‘although it is now being 
given serious consideration and with the view to reaching some understanding. Never- 
theless, the trade customs that have developed over a period of vears and which have 
been recognized by court and arbitration decisions, give us a fairly definite basis for each 
case. 

Suppose we take a contract for 50,000 yards of 36-inch 56/60 4.00 sheetings. If 
they are bought by a converter, he will specify “double cuts as far as practicable.” 
\ssume that the mill packs the sheetings about 1,600 vards to the bale, how many goods 
can be applied both double and single cuts? The trade custom has established very 
definitely that a contract should be filled to the mearest full ba’e. In other words, a 
contract should not be over-supplied or under-applied by more than half a bale, or, in 
this case, 800 yards, That is, a good delivery is between 49.200 vards and 50,800 yards. 
Likewise, a mill ts entitled to delivery about 10 per cent of that vardage m single cuts. 
Occasionally, a customer. will complain on a declining’ market because the mull has 
delivered too many goods on a contract. Ii a mill adheres to custom and has filled the 
contract to the nearest full bale, the customer has not ground tor complaint, and the 
miil’s position can be readily maintained. The same is true of single cuts. Customers 
will not complain of ten per cent, or occasionally eleven or even twelve per cent, but in 
ceneral, the present trade custom requires that single cuts should not exceed ten per cent 
I micht add parenthetically that some sort of an agreement might be worked out to 
permit 15 per cent single cuts and I believe it would not work a hardship on the buyer. 

Naturally, the question arises as to what is a single cut and a doub'e cut. Single 

iis are usually trom 40 to 79 yards im length and double cuts are usuilly 80 yards 
vad over; the latter generally average about 110 to 120 yards. Fine combed and fancy, 
t.brics oiten include in single cuts pieces as short as 30 yards but that lencth of cut 
i; tacitly agreed to in advance. Of course, for converting purposes, two short pieces 
hould never. be folded together and packed as one cut, because of the trouble it wll 
cause in the finishing plant 

Speaking of single cuts, reminds me of a case that came to my attention a shor! 
‘(ime ago. On a contract for wide sheetings, the mill had delivered in one shipment 18 
per cent single cuts and in another shipment 21 per cent single cuts. The customer 
refused the merchandise, claiming that it was not a good delivery; the mill sold the 
yoods to the best advantage possible and established the market loss. Suit was entered 
against the customer and the mill found it difficult to secure expet testimony in the 
trede to support their position that they had made a good delivery 
came to trial, the customer offered to compromise and the mill agreed 

The time of delivery is a very important facter. Merchandise sold for “June delivery” 
may be delivered] by the mill anytime during the month up to and including June 30th: 
it shipping inctructions have been given, the mill must furnish the bill of lading showing 
actual shipment not later than the 30th. Suppose delivery is specified June 10th to 
1Sth and the shipment is made“on June 16th or 17th. If the market has decline¢. some 
customers are inclined not to accept the shipment unles: the contract price i; m >dified 
to the mar:et price. It seems unlair sometimes, but in the cace cited the mill could not 
support the delhvery either in arbitration or in court Some mills will sell, sav 25.000 
vards for delivery “about June 15th.” In practice, the use of the word “about” is rather 
a shipment June 14th or June 16th would undoubted'v be 


Before the case 


indefinite: in that case. 


d 
good delivery, whereas June 17th might be difficult to Maintain on a declinin: market 
In our crganization, we always trv to avoid such situations by givine the mill littie 
leeway, specifying tor instance June 10th to June 15th 

[I have seen a number of disputes about “spot” or “prompt” delivery. A se'« made 


for a Southern mill by their New York selling agent for “prompt” delivery means th2t 
the shipment must be made without unnecessary delay, allowing, of course. the usua! 
time for the transit of the order to the mil! and the usual time for the mill actually to 
ship. At best, unless shipping instructions are wired to the mill, four to five davs are 
required and sometimes six or seven days, if Sundays or holidays intervene . 

Let us hurry along to actual specifications and we will refer again to the construc 
tion first mentioned; namely 36-inch 56/60 4.00 sheeting. We all know that a mi’! 
cannot make every yard to weigh 4.00 yards nor measure exact!y 36 inches in, widtii. 
How much variation is permissible or, as it is frequently expressed, what is the “to'er- 
ance ?”’ 

Again, there is no definite written agreement, Natural!yv, thers -rc m nor dif rence< 
of opinion but on the whole, the custom in the trade i; we") defined. Forth 
in 1910, an effort was made by the National and the Amerc on Cotton Mant: cturcrs’ 
Associations to develop a standard salenote in con” n with th: >overs: of merchandise. 
The effort failed but many court and arbitration decision; have been basei on the trode 
customs as reflected by the so-called standard salenote in which they are embodied 

In regard to weight, it is generally understood that no piece nor cut may 
three per cent light, no bale over one per cent light and no shipment or 
lighter than the specified weight. Our 4.00 sheetings would, therefore, 
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Write our Engineering Depart- 
ment for information regarding 
the savings a Termaco will effect 
for your mill. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


A ‘Termaco Promotes Cleanliness--- 
and Cleanliness Helps Profits 


Many mill executives have been as greatly impressed with certain indirect better- 
ments effected as they have by the direct dollars and cenis savings secured by a Termaco 
Roving Bobbin Cleaner. 

They find that a Termaco, by making it unnecessary for the spinners to clean 
bobbins, gives the spinners more time to devote to better spinning and keeping frames 
cleaned up. | 

It is their experience tai a clean mill is not only desirable but is actually more 
profitable. It gives easier conditions to work under, raises the morale of workers and 
consequently betters the product, while at the same time it speeds up production. 


In the case of a Termaco, clean frames result in absence of fly to load up the yarn 
with slugs, etc. 


A better quality of yarn is a direct result. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. Y. and N. S. Representative, The General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 
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no piece is lighter than 4.12 yards, no bale lighter than 4.04 yards and the entire 50,000 
yards should average approximately 4.00 yards. This seems to be reasonable for the 
mill and equally so for the buyer. If any question is raised pertaining to the weight of 
merchandise, the mills invoiced net weights are usually accepted upon the assumption that 
the goods were made and packed under proper conditions of humidity. But, if there 1s 
further question about the mill’s invoiced weights, then it is necessary to take a number 
of full pieces at random and re-weigh them after they are re-conditioned by exposure 
ior 24 hours to a relative humidity of 70 degrees at a temperature of 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Frequently, by the time the goods reach the destination there is a loss of 1 per 
cent to 1 1-2 per cent in weight, especially during the summer, due to the drying out of 
the natural moisture in the staple. I have known of instances where disputes made it 
necessary to recondition sample pieces and verify the weights as just explained. In 
actual practice, therefore, if merchandise is received by customers weighing not over 1 
per cent to 1 1-2 per cent light (representing the drying out), the deliveries are usually 
accepted without question. 

Of course, it is different to measure the width of low end. or sheer weaves, but in 
general, it is understood that the width should not vary by more than % below nor 
4" above the specified width and the width should not be uniformly less than specified 
but must in a majority of places be equal to or above the specified width. This is a 
total permissible variation in width of one inch and it seems to be fair to the mill; 
likewise, it seems fair to the customer. I am aware that a recent paper by W. H. Harris 
of New York proposed tolerances of 14%" wider and 1 per cent narrower than standard. 
Except in wide fabrics, the two are very nearly the same. My figures are based on the 
trade custom as manifested by the so-called standard salenote, and have been used many 
times in the trade in arbitration. 

Let us consider next, the sley and picks. In general, the warp ends per inch should 
vary not more than one (1) end below nor two (2) ends above the specified count. O! 
course, in high sley weaves, such as warp sateens, the tolerance cannot be kept quite 
within those limits. In any event, the total warp ends in the fabric should equal the 
specified width and multiplied by the specified sley plus the customary selvage threads 

The picks, of course, are subject to more variation. According to the trade custom, 
as reflected by the so-called standard salenote, the number of picks per inch should 
not vary anywhere more than three (3) picks below nor more than four (4) picks above 
the specified count; that the filling count should not run below the specified count 
through the piece but must in a majority of places be equal to or more than the specified 
count. This tolerance in the filling count was adopted some years ago by both the 
National and American Associations and since then has been approved by many buyers 
of certain classes of grey goods. Obviously, it does not apply to some extreme construc- 
tions; like filling sateens. It might be mentioned here that there are some in the industry 
who believe that a more equitable basis for both the buyers and the mill would be a 
tolerance of 3 per cent more and 2 per cent less than the specified filling count and 
nowhere a variation of more than 4 per cent. This is approximately the tolerance pro- 
posed by W. H. Harris, and it is possible that it could be maintained or established by 
actual deliveries that are customarily made by various mills 

You will understand, | am sure, that the foregoing references to specifications apply 
particularly to grey goods. The tolerances will vary for such fabrics as fine combed 
tancies, silk and cotton mixtures, rayon filled goods, ginghams, etc., and the time is too 
limited this morning to discuss each in detail. 

Before proceeding further, | want to mention the matter or packing seconds and 
shorts. Again, having grey goods in mind, the experience of our organization has led 
us to advise our mills in this way. All seconds, both double and single cuts (except oil 
stained) are packed together and these you recall are 40 yards and over; then the shorts 
are packed (except oil stains) 20 to 40 yard pieces, 10 to 20 yard pieces and 1 to 10 
yard pieces, and all of the shorts are “run of the loom.” I realize that quite a few 
mills vary their packing from these figures but this packing seems to fit most requirements 
better and permits the mill to get a maximum return for them. All oiled stained seconds 
and shorts should be packed separately; the trade understands that oil stains dre not 
seconds, and it has been rather definitely established in all quarters. Besides, when 
packed separately, the mill can invariably get a customer, he can often provide for 
proper processing when the goods are finished and thereby use them advantageously. 

And now, we come to the matter of poor deliveries. Obviously, this is a subject 
too large to cover fully in a general discussion and, at the same time, it is so importaut 
that it demands some consideration. I| shall comment particularly on several! classes that 
have come to my persona! attention and that might be of passing interest to you 


First, we would probably all agree that no hard and fast rules of inspection can be 
laid down for all grey goods, because different industries require different types or degrecs 
of inspection. For instance, some industries use always “run of loom,” others accept 
an indefinite number of mispicks while still others must have merchandise comparatively 
iree of minor impertections. I realize that it is not always practicable for a mill to have 
in one cloth room a different type of imspection for each construction. On the other 
hand this is the day of special inspection and the mill that goes to the extent of weaving 
and inspecting especially for the requirements of this or that industry, is the mill that 
usually gets the preference in these days of keen competition. And furthermore, it must 
not be overlooked that in its last analysis, the need of the customer is the prime require- 
ment of the manufacturer. I merely mention this passing, and will refer to it again later. 

Whether or not a mill goes to the extent of imspecting specially for a particular 
industry, there are certain definite requirements that have come to be generally known 
and understood in the trade. For instance, washed out oil spots cause a great many 
arguments and again, there is no definite written rule concerning them. It is generally 
considered good practice to use an oil remover on all grey goods unless instructed to the 
contrary by the customer. A customer, therefore, using Jeans for sulphur dyeing will 
invariably put the mill on notice to use no oil remover, and a converter buying print 
cloths to bleach and print will expect the mill to ship washed out oil spots. I might 
add, that this subject of washed out oil spots is getting a great deal of discussion at 
present in New York. One or two cases will show you the kind of problems that some- 
tumes develop. 

A large converter of print cloths who always bleaches them bought a quantity 
some time ago, and the mill rightly shipped goods containing occasional washed oil spots. 
Later, the converter resold some of the goods to a third party who had them dyed from 
the bale in solid colors—and many of the finished goods could not be used because of 
spots—who was responsible for the loss? Another case recently came to my attention 
where a mill sold a high grade fabric for converting and included some washed out oil 
spots; the same finisher had previously processed similar goods made in the same way, 
and the washed out oil spots were not noticeable nor did the finisher complain at that 
cime. But the finisher told the converter of a new process whereby the goods could be 
dyed more economically, and the when the later deliveries were finished in the new way. 
every washed out oil spot stood out prominently and the converter had a severe loss. 
Who was responsible? Cases like these deserve special thought because efforts are being 
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made right now to reach some definite understanding that will be equitable both to the 
mill and to the customer. 

Passing along it might be well to mention briefly weaving imperfections and the 
ciassifications of seconds. Here too, various industries require different grading of grey 
coods. Many special trades have souent to improve their product through research 
work and to that end have installed laboratories equipped with al! kinds of testing 
apparatus and technical men to run them. Therefore, it has become a question of the 
quality of grey goods most suited to their respective needs. Until recent years, many 
such industries used the product of any mill so long as it was the right construction, 
but today, it is different. Their research work has pointed out the quality best suited 
to their needs and their orders are placed accordingly. 

And now, let us return for a few moments to the subject just referred to, the 
grading of grey goods. In general, most fabrics for converting are inspected on the basis 
of one minor imperfection for every five to six yards and sometimes six to eight yards 
lor first quality goods. Some important buyers limit minor imperfections in firsts to 
one in every ten yards. And while there is room for a wide difference of opinion, one 
is often surprised to find that three different individuals will all agree if a question goes 
before an arbitration committee for a decision. 

In actual practice however, there are not many real disputes about impérfections, 
and certainly not as many as one would imagine. For instance, some weeks ago, a 
complaint was made by a customer who considered a shipment of 50,000 yards to be 
quite bad. The mill investigated—and acknowledged that it was not a good shipment, 
but maintained it was not as bad as the customer had claimed. The customer finally 
kept the goods with a small allowance. 

May I mention here that in order to be classified as seconds, the product must be 
merchantible; that is, seconds should not contain what are often referred to as major 
imperfections such as large filling skips, large holes and torn selvages. These major 
imperfections should be cut out and, if necessary, the pieces packed as shorts. 

When we leave the field of general converters of grey goods, the grading covers 
a wide range because as mentioned before, many industries have developed special require- 
nents. One industry uses entirely “run of the loom” which product is understood to 
contain minor imperfections, but no major imperfections, such as bad warp break cuts, 
‘arge filling skips, etc.; another important industry will accept a reasonable number of 
minor imperfections but insists upon a given tensile strength in warp and filling; another 
important industry does not particularly object to a few mis-picks or broken ends, but 
their deliveries must be entirely free of slugs, thin places and hanging threads. 5till 
another large industry must have all “feeler” made goods practically free of hanging 
ihreads, kinky filling and shuttle marks. 

Now, in final references to the grading of grey goods, some of our friends in the 
converting industry take the position that a mill should eliminate all imperfections from 
their product. Well, we know that no mill can make perfect goods. However, with the 
efficient management of our mills today, and the general attention that is being paid to 
details, I do believe that no mill should have any great difficulty in producing merchandise 
chat will come within the ordinary requirements of quality. Beyond that many mills 
through their spinners, weavers and cloth room overseers, can develop the special qualities 
of certain constructions that are most suited to the requirements of certain industries. 

If you will pardon a personal suggestion, I assure you it it not intended in a critical 
sense. From my observation, I believe many of our Southern mills could profitably 
devote more attention to the cloth room. It is far more than a packing department for 
it’ is a sort of sieve where bad work from every other department is picked out. The 
inspection in a way regulates the spinning, slashing and weave rooms. I know of several 
mills for instance in which inspection and packing are so important that they pay their 
cloth room overseers the same as the other departments and they consider it is money 
well spent. 

I realize that all I have said applies more particularly to grey goods. In delivering 
colored goods, dobby weaves, etc., the problem is made more difficult because of the 
patterns and shading of colors, because of the proper repeat of dobby figures and because 
of other requirements already known to you and which we have not the time to discuss 
in detail 

And now, before closing, I believe it will be of interest to narrate several special 
problems concerning deliveries that have come to my attention in New York. 

I recall a mill that had produced about 300,000 yards of sheetings most of which 
contained a tiny pin-hole every twenty inches. Of course, pin hole damage can occur 
at the finishing plant, but in this case, it was found that the damage was caused by a 
small wire nail maliciously placed in an emery roll on a brusher and was not detected 
until the yardage had been shipped. The pin-hole could hardly be seen in the unfinished 
fabric, but when the goods were bleached and put under tension, it pulled out into a 
seal hole. The damage came within the class known as a “latent” or “hidden” impertec- 
tion, one that could not be seen from a reasonable inspection of the grey goods at the 
nnishing plant. “Hidden” imperfections cause real trouble because the grey mill 1s 
responsib’e for the customer’s loss. In the case referred to the mill traced each shipment 
and made adjustments as fast as possible where the merchandise had been processed. 
Where the goods had not been processed, they were of course replaced promptly. 

And I am here reminded of a matter on which there is a little difference of opinion 
at present. I refer to the inspection of grey goods at a finishing plant before processing 
them. Legally, a converter when he buys merchandise must inspect the goods within 
a reasonable time to see that he got what he bought and that principle can be maintained 
in court and undoubtedly in arbitration. But I want to point out that should a: mil! 
make a poor delivery as regards quality and the goods are processed without inspection. 
there are certain conditions under which the mill is responsible for a portion of the loss, 
and furthermore, disputes arising from poor deliveries are always unsatisfactory and 
settlements are costly when they must be made by arbitration or court procedure 
Therefore it behooves the grey mill to see that merchandise is properly inspected before 
ii is shipped. 

Another case 1 might mention occurred a few years ago. A converter bought 2 
quantity of special dobby figured goods and by the time they were delivered, the season 
had passed. So the converter paid for the goods and had them stored in a warehouse 
until about eight months later when the merchandise was ordered into process. Then it 
was discovered that the goods were full of imperfections and obviously seconds. Tic 
mill investigated and acknowledged they were seconds but refused to take back the 
goods because the claim had not been made by the converter within a reasonable time. 
Meantime, the market had declined during the eight months since the goods were 
delivered. The case went to the arbitration and since the mill would not waive the 
slement of time, the decision was made in favor of the mill. The converter could readily 
have inspected the goods sooner, but had failed to do so. 

| know of a different case that was lost by another Southern mill. The mill was 
outside of a small town and they requested the railroad to place a car on their sidinz 
for a solid car shipment to a distant point. The empty car when placed had molasses 
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TEXTILE*MAGHINERY 

It stands ard ‘sage: 

Resists chemicals Corrosion. 

Strong ‘steel. Cats down upkeep. 
Eliminates tepairs and Feplacements™ 
Attrattive and clean fooking, | 
You canselect no better metal ; 
Jhis metal ts available to every mantitacturer of #éxtile® 
equipment who desires to bild fordasting, pleasing use. 4 
AMERICAN NICKEL CORPORATION 
CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 
NIFORM, COMPLETE ALLOY OF HIGH NICKEL“CONTENT, MADE UNDER RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL. | 
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all over the bottom and sides and probably to save time, the mill lined the car with a 
layer of thin baling paper and loaded it for shipment. When the car reached its destina- 
tion, many thousands of yards of goods were damaged. The mill tried to ciaim that 
the railroad should not have furnished such a car for cotton goods. Later the mill 
learned that if the empty car was not in proper condition for moving cotton goods, the 


car should have been refused by them and the loss for the damage was paid ultimately 


Ly the mill. 


Another case settled by arbitration only a short time ago, is somewhat different 
from the preceding ones. A colored goods mill had for a number of years been making 
a line of ginghams that were sold under a specific brand or ticket. The mill sold a 
customer a quantity of these goods under the regular brand. Shortly thereafter there 
was a sharp decline in the market and later the mill shipped the ginghams. The customer 
rejected the entire shipment claiming that the merchandise contained weaving and other 
imperfections and was not a good delivery on the contract. The case was submitted 
to arbitration. Now, a tact that the good: did contain occasional minor imperfections 
as Claimed by the customer but the mill showed conclusively that this particular brand 
had always contained the same impertections. In other words, it was shown that the 
mill had delivered to this customer their regular branded or ticketed quality regardless 
of the imperfections and the arbitration committee decided in favor of the mill. 

In conclusion, the cotten mill industry during the past few months has suffered 
“verely from keen competition and from the decline in prices.’ It is my humble opinion, 
that much of the worry and anxiety of manutacturing would be eliminated if a concerted 
cffort were made by every mill to produce a quality of merchandise that would imciude 
the mill among those best known in the trade for “Delivering the Goods.” 


PRESIDENT GRIMES: We are particularly glad, Mr. Bowe, to have you 
with us, and thank you for making that address. Many of us never had 
the opportunity of getting the selling agent’s viewpoint or the customer’s 
viewpoint. Would you mind answering a few questions, which the members 
might wish to ask you? 

R. F. Bowe (New York City): I will be very glad to answer any ques- 
tions, if I have the ability. 

PRESIDENT GRIMES: Now, gentlemen, here is a man that you can jump 
on. Have you any questions you want to ask him? 

James A. CHAPMAN (Inman, $. C.): You referred just now to the state- 
ment of a mill’s loss from loading that car that had molasses in it. Suppose 
those goods were to have been delivered on the 15th of the month, and the 
railroad had placed that car for use, which was not in fit condition to deliver. 
What would have been done, or what would have happened, if the mill had 
refused to load those goods? Could the customer have kicked or not? 


Mr. Bowe: Ii you had shown a bill of lading dated the 16th of the 
month, and the market was off a half a cent a yard, and he was a certain 
type of customer, you might have difficulty in maintaining the delivery, but 
I believe in cases of that sort, if the mill will put the proposition before the 
railroad showing the position the mill was in, the railroad would help the 
mill to work out the: problem. 


Mr. CHAPMAN: That’s all right in a big town, but with us fellows in 
little towns that is not always possible. 

Mr. Bowe: I realize that. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: We have only one train a day, and they place a car for 
us, and we have to use it or have trouble with the customer. 

Mr. Bowe: I think in a small town the mill could work out the problem 
with the railroad satisfactorily. Do you understand me? 

Mr. CHAPMAN: I get you. 

PRESIDENT GRIMES: You find the customer a pretty good sort of a fel- 
low? 

Mr. Bowe: I think the average customer is merely human. We some- 
times find it difficult to look at the matter from the mill’s point of view, but 
the big majority of customers are human and reasonable, just exactly like 
the mills are. 

PRESIDENT GRIMES: It is a question of getting together and co-operating? 

Mr. Bowe: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT GRIMES: Are there any other questions? If not, we will 
proceed. The Secretary has some announcements to make. 

SECRETARY Coss: I have two telegrams that | wish to read at this time: 


Gastonia, N. C., July 16, 1926 
Gordon Cobb, 
Secretary Southern Textile Association, 
Tybee Island, Ga. 


Friend Cobb: I have just returned trom an extensive business trip, which prevented 
me reaching Tybee Beach. This is the first meeting I have missed in 17 years, and, if 
{ were an aviator, I would be there this morning. The Southern Textile Association 
comprises the finest bunch of men on earth. Including the absent members, all other 
“rganizations are looking to the Southern Textile Association for inspiration and leader- 
ship. I congratulate the Association on the efficient work of its Secretary for the current 
year. It has been most praiseworthy. My love to all of you and best wishes for a happy 
and successful meeting. 

A. B. CARTER. 


“Gastonia, N. C., July 16, 1926. 
F. Gordon Cobb, 
tiotel Tybee, 
lybee Island, Ga. 


Please say to the Association that my having to be absent is much regretted by me. 
liope the meeting is a great success. 
JOHN A. McFALLS.” 


Thursday, July 22, 1926. 


SECRETARY Coss: If any of you have not hotel accomodations, so far 
the hotel is full here, but other hotels here are not full, and you can also get 
accommodations at the Savannah Hotel. They will put on a bus to bring 
you back and forth at any ytime you want to come. They have agreed to 
do that, in case of anyone coming in late, and being unable to get hotel 
accommodations on the Island. We have also made arrangements over here 
so that it is possible to assure you of some sort of accommodation over 
night, if you wish. If all the beds are taken, it may be so that we can put 
some cots in some rooms. Anyway, if you will come to us, we will see that 
you are taken care of. 


Now I want to ask you, while here, everyone of you, everybody, to please 
register. It does not matter whether you have paid your dues or not; we 
want you to register, because we want to know who are here, and we want 
your correct addresses; give your correct address up to date; we want that 
for the publications. So please everybody register. We will have a place 
at the hotel and here on the Pavilion for this purpose this afternoon and 
tumorrow, and we do want everyone to register. 


a 
- 


W. H. GIBSON, JR. 


New President, Southern TextiledAssociation 


On other announcement I would like to make. Any who are going to 
Columbia or Charlotte Saturday night, if you will turn your names in either 
to myself or David Clark, we have made arrangements, in case there are too 
many for the regular Pullmans, to have another Pullman put on so that 
everybody can have reservations that want them. It will be necessary for 
us to know today or early in the morning, so we will know how many are 
going back to Charlotte and Columbia on Saturday night. I understand 
the train leaves Savannah at 12:40 that night. We will have to leave here 
at 10 o'clock Saturday night, if you are going to Charlotte or Columbia. 
Let Mr. Clark or myself have your names so that we can get you reserva- 
tions, if necessary on that special Pullman. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: Next, gentlemen, is the Report of the Carders Sec- 
tional Meeting, which was held at Spartanburg, S. C., in April. This report 
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SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


MONOPOLE OIL | 


TEXTILE oil well known for its 

great efficiency. Our special 
process of double sulphonation makes 
Monopole Oil extremely soluble even 
under adverse water conditions. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Promotes level dyeing; 
Assures better penetration ; 
Increases the lustre; 


Prevents insoluble spots; 


Gives more body and a desirable hand. 


JACQUES WOLF 


MANUPACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTBRS 
PASSAIC. N. 


Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Mid-West and Pacific Coast Representatives 
| The Ciba Co., Inc. 


Chicago, Hil. San Francisco, Cal. 
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will be made by the Chairman of the Carders’ Section, J. O. Corn, Superin- 
tendent Pacific Mills, Columbia, S$. C. (Applause.) 


REPORT OF CARDERS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Held at Spartanburg, S. C., April, 1926. 


By J. O. Corn, Chairman, Supt. Pacific Mills, Columbia, 5. C. 
Gentlemen: 


From this report I don’t expect you are going to get from it today anything that 
you can carry back. Those of you, who attended the meeting, realize that it was a 
meeting of practical tabulations, in which we hoped to get figures, on which to base our 
discussions for future meetings. It is practically a report of figures, and 1 hope you will 
get this from some of the trade journals, and study it, so you will be able to take part 
in discussions we may have in our following meetings. 


This is the third time I have attempted to bring to the Association a report of the 
Carders Sectional Meeting, and as I review the work of the Division in the past three 
years I wonder if we have accomplished very much. Of course I have no way of ascer- 
taining just what good the men and mills have derived from our meetings, but I know 
-his: that, if you have not carried some thought or some idea back and put it into effect, 
whereby you have broadened your vision of your own job, or have been able to make 
better work, or the same quality of work at a lower cost, you have not derived from 
these meetings what we wish for you. It is time and money spent, on which our 
employers justly expect a return. To do this the meetings should be well planned and 
interesting, and the co-operation as to the differences, which exist in our mills and are still 
lacking, and it is no easy task to try to arrange a program of discussion, when you really 
do not know the range of differences, whith are being used every day, and only as you 
are willing to give to the Association the knowledge gained by your experience and 
practice can we fix the points from which to work, and it was with this in mind that I 
arranged the sectional meeting which was held in Spartanburg on Friday, April 2nd, m 
the Hotel Franklin. With a very fine attendance, the meeting was called to order by the 
General Chairman, Mr. Cobb, aiter the invocation and a few remarks by Mr. Cobb the 
members. were divided into three groups, according to the numbers of yarn which they 
made. Grouping them as follows: .Those spinning below 30’s, from 30’s to 40's, and 
10's and above. By so doing I had hoped to tabulate the layouts of the mills on practi- 
cally the same number, that we might make a direct comparison, but with only one 
zroup were we as close on number comparison as we should be. This being the print 
number group. However, we have some information which is applicable to all the groups. 
l am going to mention briefly the high and low figures on the most important items 
taken up. Beginning with the group below 30's. Number of bales mixed, low six, high 
thirty, average (explain) twenty-four, only one mill used ageing bins. About fifty per 
cent used vertical openers, and were decidedly in favor of gridbars in the above. Waste 
ligures reported were very close, ranging from .5 to .6 of one per cent. Average production 
tor vertical and horizontal openers was from 10,000 to 16,000 pounds per ten hours. This 
would depend on the requirements of the mills and is not a labor item. 


PICKING 


Two process picking has the advantage over three process by 20 per cent. With 
Jvlade beaters most generally used on breakers and intermediates. Beater speeds on three 
wing blades being very close to 900 R. P.M. Two blade beaters. varied from 900 to 1400 
k. P. M., with an average of about 1200 R. P, M. Where double section beaters are 
used on breakers considering these with the intermediate, the two wing blade is most 
generally used, and the average speed is about 1150 R. P. M. 

Finishers: The Kirschner beater was most generally used at a speed of 900 R. P. M. 
Production in yards per minute varied on the breaker from four to eight, on the inter- 
mediate from four to seven, and the finisher from four and one-half to seven. 


Cards: Weight of card sliver produced on forty inch cards varied from forty to 
«venty-five grains, majority from 50 to 55 grains. On forty-five mch cards it varied 
from 40 to 55, majority from 45 to 50 grains. Production in pounds for ten hours on 40 
inch cards majority ranged from 125 pounds to 150 pounds. On 45 inch cards from 
i20 to 125 pounds. Interesting according to these figures is the light sliver and low 
production of the 45 inch card against the 40 inch card. Another question is brought 
out in the wide variation in sliver weight, with a much closer production in pounds, 
that there is still a difference of opinion as to the fast light or slow heavy carding, which 
is also borne out by the variation of doffer speed, ranging on the 27 inch doffers from 
7 to 13 R. P. M, 


Drawing: In this group 20 per cent report the use of one process, while 80 per cent 
still are using two process. Front roll speed varied from 45 to 75 grains, majority from 
55 to 60 grains. 

Slubbers: Realizing that the H. R. will necessarily vary according to the wide range 
over which this group covered. I will only mention them for information, and not a 
comparison. H.R. varied from .50 to .80, majority, however, was from .50 to 55 H. R. 
The twist multiples are comparable and we find on 50 H. R. a variation from 1.25 to 
1.50 and in some instances a lower twist multiple is run on 30 H. R. than on a .50 H. R. 
rafts are moe consistent, ranging from 3% to 4%. Front roll speeds showed the great- 
est variations. Reported on a point five 0 (.50) H. R. a 1 3-16” roll, speeds ranging from 
i170 to 210 R. P. M. which is certainly a difference which amounts to dollars over a 
period of time. 

Speeders: On the speeders a wide variation of Hk R’s were reported, but as on the 
slubbers, the twist multiples are not consistent. In this group was reported 1.25 H. R. 
with 1.20 T. M., while a 2.80 H R. is being made with a 1.59 T. M. Front roll speeds 
are being run out of proportion same as T. M., for we have 1.25 H. R. running at 162 
R. P. M. on a 1%” roll, while 200 H. R. is being run at 178 R. P. M. Drafts are more 
consistent, ranging from 6 to 6%. 


30’s to 40’s GROUP. 


In this group the mixed ranged from 9 to 8 bales, but the average was 10 bales. Two 
rcport the use of ageing bins. Practically 60 per cent of the men reporting the use of 
cleaners were using the vertical type. From 26 mills using vertical openers, 11 of them 
were using openers in tandem. Preference was also given in this group to the grid bars 
instead of screens. Production also varied from 5000 to 12000 pounds, which is not to 
be considered as important. 

Picking: Practically 60 per cent of those reporting are using two process picking, 
while they were about evenly divided on the use of double section breakers. With the 
double breakers 30 per cent were using porcupine beater in the first section. Beater 
speeds of this group was reasonably close and could well be taken the following averages: 
Breaker three wing blade, 900 R. P. M—the two wing blades at 1200 R. P. M. The 
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Lower Your Cost of Handling 
Size--Use BLACKMER potary pumps 


The Blackmer Principle 


BUCKETS SET LOOSELY 


IN RECESS - NO PINS hogs OUTLET} 


BOLTS OR SPRINGS | 


NO SPRINGS | 
“ADJUSTMENTS | 


BUCKETS SWING 
OUT AND MAKE LIGHT 
[CONTACT TAKING UP WEAR AUTOMATICALLY 


As shown in the cut above, four bronze “buckets,” 
set in recesses in a rotor revolving counter clock- 
wise, ride lightly against the cylinder. wall, held 
there by centrifugal foree. As wear occurs this 
same force automatically takes it up. A vacuum 
is created in the intake line, allowing the atmos- 
pheric pressure to force the liquid into the pump 
and to fill the extension chamber. The surplus 
liquid is then forced out of the outlet as the rev- 
olution is nearing completion, because it cannot 
carry by the outlet port. The only liquid that will 
carry by is that which fills the recesses in the 
rotor, and that acts as liquid packing, keeping the 
pumps suction tight at all times. 


Slippage is eliminated 


The Blackmer principle of construction, explained 
above, enables the Blackmer Rotary Pump to take 
up its own wear as it occurs. This is accom- 
plished without the use of springs or other 
devices, and insures an even wearing-in of parts, 
eliminating slippage and loss of efficiency. It 
makes replacement of parts practically negligible 
and effects a very low operating cost. 


BLACKMER PUMP OG. 


Grand Rapids e ( Formerly at Petoskey) Michigan 
OFFICES IN 18 PRINCIPAL CITIES © 


In Blackmer Pumps every bit of metal 
that the sizing comes in contact with 
is acid resistant. 


The liner, rotor and “buckets” are 
made from acid resistant bronze. The 
shaft is Monel Metal. 


Any parts that are subject to attack by 
the sizing are quickly replaceable with- 
out disturbing any of the pipe connec- 
tions to the pump and without costly 
delay. 


The Blackmer No. 4 which is most 
often used for sizing pumps 50 g.p.m. 
at 430 r.p.m. The speed of the pump 
can be reduced as much as 50 per cent 
and the capacity will be delivered in 
proportion. 


If desired, Blackmers will be furnished 
with steam jacketed heads which elimi- 
nates the danger of size congealing in 
the pump. 


Investigate these pumps. Send for com- 
plete information. There are very definite 
places in the Textile Industry where the 
Blackmer Rotary Pump will do a more 
satisfactory job than any other pump 
built. Consult our engineering depart- 
ment. Tell us your requirements and 
we'll be glad to furnish any technical data 
that you require. 
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second beaters of breakers and intermediates, two wing blades at 1100 R. P. M. and 
Kirschners on finishers at 1000 R. P. M. 

Cards: The weight of sliver varied from 40 to 60 grains with the majority between 
45 to 50 grains. The same average will hold good on both the 40 and 45” cards. 
Doffer speeds varied from 8 to 11 R. P. M., with the average around 10 R. P. M 
Production on 40” cards varied from 500 to 675 pounds per week, with an average from 
575 to 600 pounds. On the 45° cards the average was a little higher, ranging around 
700 pounds per week. 

Drawing: Tht use of two process drawing was practically unanimous in this group, 
being 36 to 1. Roll speed varied from 250 to 350 R. P. M. on a 1%” roll. Fairly 
uniform at 300 R. P. M. on the 1%” and still higher on the 154” roll being around 350 
R. P. M. The drawing sliver weights held practically the same distances on both first 
ald second process, ranging from 45 to 60 grains. Average was well between 50 to 55 
grains. Drafts with six ends up ranged trom 5 to 6. 

Slubbers: At this process the division came for warp and filling, but for comparison 
it really did not show any difference as the same range of hank roVings were used in 
making both, ranging from .60 to 80. Draft ranging from 4 to 5.08. Front roll speeds on 
1 3-16" roll on .60 to .65 H. R. running as low as 161 R. P. M. On .65 to .70 as high as 
isi R. P. M. and on .75 to .80 as low as 141 R. P. M. On the 1%” roll on .60 to .65 
as high as 186 R. P. M. On .65 to .70 from 159 to 175 R. P. M. On .75 to .80 at 15/7 
R. P. M. Showing a difference on. .60 to .65 of 21.61 per cent. On .65 to .70 of 10.06 
ver cent. On .75 to .80 of 17.21 per cent. The greatest variation in twist was on the 
H. R’s ranging from .65 to .70 being from 1.02 to 1.34, or a difference of 30 per cent in 
twist. 

Intermediates: On intermediates warp and filling was again divided, but about the 
same condition existed as on slubbers, for warp the spread from 1.60 to a 2.25 H. R. 
on filling from a 1.68 to a 2.25 H. R. The drafts on all the various rovings held between 
5.25 and 6. Front roll speeds on 1 3-16" roll which showed noticeable difference was a 
1.80 H. R. making 140 R. P. M. and a 1.85 H. R. making 122, while on the 1%” roll 
the 2.00 H. R. showed the greatest differences, which were as follows: 150-117-115-133- 
142, which gives a difference of 30 per cent in speed on the same H. R. From the marked 
difference in roll speeds it is interesting to note the relatively same range of twist multi- 
ples used, covering both warp and filling intermediates. The multiples are covered in a 
difference of 15 points of the square, ranging from 1.30 to 1.45. 

Speeders: Considering the warp first we find 30’s warp yarn being spun from a 
range of frorh 5.00 to 6.00 H. R. It is difficult to say what the majority are making, 
as there are about as many different H. R.’s as there were mills reported, but the greatest 
number reported were in favor of the lighter rovings. The draft in most cases was 
well above 6, the highest being 6.66. Twist multiples had most as wide a range as did 
che H. R.’s, but In most cases the rovings heavier than 5.50 held their multiples below 
1.45, but on the lighter roving up to 6.00 H. R. the multiples were much higher, reaching 
as high as 1.7. For the lack of time we were unable to take up the front roll speeds at 
our meeting. 

FILLING SPEEDERS: We find 40’s yarn being spun from roving ranging from 
5.95 H. R. and the same holds true to the filling as did to the warp, that more milis 
are reported on the lighter roving, majority being above a 7.00 H. R. Drafts as on 
warp varied with the number of rovings, but on the rovings around 7.00, the variation 
could be placed between 6.60 to 7.00. Twist multiples carried a much wider range on 
the lighter roving than on the warp. On a 5.90 H. R. with a T. M. of 1.52 on a 6.80 
H. R. a T. M. of 1.20, on a 7.00 H. R. a T. M. of 1.71, on a 7.55 H. R. a T. M. of 1.36. 
Front roll speeds on a 1%” roll varied on a 7.25 H. R. from 83 R. P. M. to 98 R. P. M. 
This was another place where we only had a few responses to report from 


40°S AND ABOVE 


In this group the mix ranged from 8 to 20 bales, with an average around 10 bales. 
One indicated the use of ageing bins. The majority in this group were using openers 
either of the vertical or horizontal type. Those using the vertical type preferred to 
use grid bars over the screens. Production varied from 3,000 to 6,000 on the vertical 
type, and 2,500 on the horizontal in ten hours. 

Picking: Two and three process picking was rather evenly divided. Two process 
being slightly the favorite. Beater speeds on the breakers ranged from 650 to 1,075 R 
rb. M. The average being around 900 for the first section, and 850 for the second sec- 
tion, and intermediates. The finisher showed an average of about 900 R. P. M., ranging, 
however, from 800 to 1,000. 

Cards: The weight of sliver on both 40 and 45” cards was as close as could be 
expected to run. Reporting only from a 38 to a 40 grain sliver. The doffer speed, 
however, varied considerably, ranging from 5%4 to 94% R. P. M. The production on 45” 
cards was given at around 350 pounds per week, on a 40° card the figures ran from 281 
to 357 pounds. 


Drawing: The two process drawing was used most generally, but the ratio in favor 
of one process was higher in this group than in the preceding group. Front roll speeds 
showed considerable variation reporting on 144” roll a variation from 172 to 250 R. P. M. 
and on a 1 3-16" roll which was much closer but higher than the 1% ranging from 276 
to 315. Drawing sliver range was much closer in this group than in either of the pre- 
ceding groups, ranging from 48 to 62 grains. You will note that the sliver for the finer 
yarn will hold a close average to the sliver being made for print numbers. 


For the lack of time this group was unable to cover the other processes in the 
Carding with the exception of the speeders, and the range of roving reported with twist 
snd drafts I did not feel that I could do justice to them by offering any standards for 
this meeting. 

Summing up the information which we have from this meeting it suggets many 
places where research may prove profitable. It was the idea of the general chairman 
to establish some standards at this meeting as best I could I have so designated them w 
the foregoing report under the title of averages. I will give them to you ih a very 
condensed form for the 30’s to 40’s group, as I feel that only in this group were we 
properly divided. 


Mixing of 10 bales with either vertical or horizontal opener, picking two poocens 
with either single or double sections. Beater speeds breaker three wing dlade YOO R. P. 
M. Intermediate and second section of breaker two wing blade 1,200. Finisher Kirschner 
1,000, card sliver from 45 to 50 grains, production per card per week from 575 to 6. 
Two process drawing with a 14” roll at 300 R. P. M. and other sizes in proportion. 
With sliver weights from 50 to 55 grains and the draft of 5.5 to 6. Slubbers for both 
warp and filling a .75 H. R. With a roll speed of 160 on a 1%” roll, with a T. M. of 
130 draft from +44 to 4%. Intermediates for both warp and filling a 2.00 H. R. with 
a roll speed of 122 on a 1 3-16" roll with a T. M. of 130. Drait 5% to 6. Warp 
speeders a 5.75 to 6.00 H. R. with a T. M. of 155 to 160. Draft of 6.15 filling speeders 
a 7.00 to 7.25 H. R. with a roll speed of 88 with a T. M. from 1.55 to 1.65. 


Thursday, July 22, 1926. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Now do not misjudge this report or criticise the standards which I have given, 
because they are not mine. They are what was given at the meeting, and I must say 
personally I do not agree with them all; and it is up to you, if you do not, to be at our 
next meeting and help us to have a revised group of standards to offer to the Association 
next year. (Applause.) 


ACCUMULATED Cost—HeEAvy Rovinc ANp PRODUCTION 
Cost Per Lb. Cost Per Lb. 


Warp Filling 
<75 Lb. Card Production 6893 
60 Hank, 175 Front Roll Speed . ad ; .2299 .2299 
1.60 Hank, 163 Front Roll Speed 3657 3657 
£00 Hank, 110 Front Roll Speed 1.0072 
5.95 Hank, 100 Front Roll Speed 1.3149 
Total a 2.7341 3.0418 


ACCUMULATED Cons. AND Licut ROVING 
Cost Per Lb. Cost Per Lb. 


Warp Filling 
Process Picking 5695 5695 
500 Lb. Card Production .9358 .9358 
85 Hank Slubber, 150 R. P. M. 3799 3799 
2.25 Hank Inter., 108 R. P. M. .7762 7762 
6.00 Hank Warp, 98 R. P. 1.3568 
7.50 Hank Filling, 80 R. P. M 2.1970 
Total ‘i 4. 0182 4.8584 


MULATED IN THE Two ABOVE 


Cost Per Lb. Cost Per Lb. 


Warp Filling 
Two and Three Process 1275 1275 
675 Lb. and 500 Lb. 2465 
60 Hank and 85 Hank Roving. 1500 .1500 
1.60 Hank and 2.25 Hank Roving... ... : 4105 4105 
5.00 Hank and 6.00 Hank Roving —..____.. 3496 | 
5.95 Hank and 7.50 Hank Roving 8821 
COMPARISON IN AND Process Pickinc SAME 
PRODUCTION 
Two Process 4420c per Ib. 
Three Process .5695c per Ib. 


IN ON Wir THE FOLLOWING PRODUCTION: 
575 Ibs. per week_ .8092¢ per lb. 
675 lbs. per week .6893c per Ib. 


COMPARISON ON SLUBBER THE AND SPEEDS THEY 


REQUIRE 
75 Hank Roving, 160 R. P. M.. .3143c per lb. 
85 Hank Roving, 150 R. P. M... .3799c per Ib. 
| COMPARISON OF .75 Hanx Rovma Wirz : THE Fox LOWING SPEEDS: 
"5—160 R. P. M. .3143c per Ib. 
#5—181 R. P. M. 2 
1.60 Hank Roving, 163 R. P. > 
2.00 Hank Roving, 122 R. P. .6107c per Ib. 
2.25 Hank Roving, 108 R. P. M......_. | .7762¢ per lb. 
SAME Rovinc WITH 
2.00 Hank Roving, 115 R. P. .6479¢ per Ib. 
2.00 Hank Roving, 122 R. P. M.. wo 6107c per Ib. 
200 Hank Roving, 150 R. P. M.. | ae 4967c per Ib. 


WARP SPEEDERS—NO FRONT ROLL SPEEDS REPORTED 
COMPARISON BETWEEN THREE Hank Witu SAME Front SPEED: 


Cost per Ib. 

COMPARISON OF FiLLinc RovING AND SPEEDS: 

Cost per lb. 
5.95 Hank Roving, 100 R. P. M 1.3149¢c 
7.00 Hank Roving, 88 R. P. M. 1.7582¢ 
7.50 Hank Roving, 80 R. P. M. | 2.1970c 

Same Hank Rovinc WitH 

Cost per lb. 
7.00 Hank Roving, 83 R. P. 1.8629c 
7.00 Hank Roving, 88 R. P. M. 1.7582c 


PRESIDENT Grimes: I had the of that meeting, and it 


was a very interesting meeting. Are there any questions that you want to 
ask Mr. Corn? 


SECRETARY Cops: Gentlemen, it is hard for you to realize what that 
report does mean unless you take it after it is printed and sit down and 
study it. The information that has been given in that report, it will be 
impossible for you to get in any text book, or anything that has ever been 
pubbished. That information is the very best information that can be given 
up to the present time, and it represents the knowledge of the very best 


—— 
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To weavers and knitters 


What are the advantages to you 
in buying CELANESE brand yarns? 


1. The yarns are absolutely regular. 

2. They are extremely elastic. 

3. More loom production, because of regularity, 
elasticity, and,. therefore, less loom stop- 
page. 

4. Fabrics made from them can be washed in- 
definitely without injury. In fact, washing 
absolutely improves them. 

5. Even immersion in sea water does not affect 
them. They are therefore ideal for bathing 
suits. 

6. They are the only yarns that let through the 
sun’s health-giving ultraviolet rays. 

7. Deniers from 45 to 300 and upwards. 

8. Delivered either on 5’, 6’, or 7° cops, or in 
skeins, or on cones, or sized in skeins, or 
dyed in skeins, or sized warps either on 
clients’ beams or on our paper shells. 

9. Our weaving, knitting, dyeing and sizing 
experts are at your free disposal. 

10. Many other advantages, such as freedom 
from shiners, etc. 


CELANESE 


REG, U.S, PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Ube AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark. in the United States, of Toe American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Lid.. to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics. garments. etc. 
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1. Goods, with a uniformly 
soft even texture. sell 
fastest. 


Fabrics, well dyed with 
live lustrous colors, are 
most popular. 


3. Customers demand white 
goods that are really 
white — that are soft. 
smooth, and that wear 
well. 


OU get these qualities more easily when goods 

are wet finished with Oakite. The Buyer may 

not be thoroughly familiar with the technical prob- 
lems of wet finishing. But he does know, however, 
that the way goods have been finished has a lot to 


do with the way they sell. And that is what he is 
interested in. 


When Oakite is used in processing, fabrics have a 
smoother “feel” to them. There is no harshness. 
That is because less caustic has been used. Kier 
boiling has been.more thorough and uniform. No 


soap or wax precipitates have been formed in the 
rinse. 


These are a few improvements that may be obtained 
when Oakite is used in the kier. And it follows that 
the quality, appearance and feel of the finished 
goods make them mere readily salable. 


Write for our interesting booklet “Wet finishing 
Textiles.” It tells why and how Oakite improves 
wet finishing, and gives much valuable information 


on methods. It is free. A post card brings it to 
you. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at, 


Albany. Allentown, Pa... *Atilanta, Ga., Baltimore, *Boston, Bridgeport, 
*Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C.. *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleve- 
land, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines. 
*Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *indian- 
apolis, Jacksonville, Fla *Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky.., 
*Milwaukee *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. Y., New 


Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif., Philadelphia, Pittsburg. Portland, Me., 
*Portliand, Ore 


Providence, Reading, *Rochester, Rockford. Rock Island. 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, Springfield, [1., Syracuse. *Toledo. 
Toronto, *Tulsa, Okla Utica, *Vancourver, B. C., Willlamsport, Pa.. 
Worcester. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACER MARK 246 vw PAT OFF 


| | Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO, 
3ISTHAMES ST... NEW YORK.N.-Y. 
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overseers of carding and superintendents that there are in the South, with 
the very best mills. A man can take that information, for example, and 
start up a new mill by it, and he would know that he was starting that mill 
with the very best practice that has been found by practical experience. 
That is something we have never had before in any books, articles, or any- 
thing, and I want to impress upon you the value of that information. You 
can go and take that information, and go back to your mills, your card 
room, and you will find in that information speed, drawings, twists, and 
everything throughout your card room that you can adopt, and know it is 
the very best practice of the best mills in the South. I don’t see how you 
can get anything any better. A card room that is rigged up the way that 
the majority of the successful mills are now operating in the South should 
certainly run. If it does not run, there is something else the matter with it. 
Take a textile graduate; suppose he had a new mill to start up; there he 
has the benefit of the very best information. Take the one instance as to 
his deciding how much twist to put in a certain hank roving, he only has 
the twists laid down in the machinery catalogues, and, as you all know, 
practical twists and theoretical twists don’t work together. We know mills 
are having to put in more twist than the theoretical twists. You can find 
then what the best mills are doing in that report, and, if you follow it, you 
will know that you are doing the very best thing that the best superintend- 
ents and overseers are doing. That’s valuable information, gentlemen. 

As Mr. Corn has suggested we have only made a start as to what we hope 
to do. We hope to elaborate on that work, as it is going on, as Chairman 
Harris will report to you later. 


I want to announce that the Directors of the Arkwrights, Incorporated, 
will be expected to take lunch together today in the regular dining hall after 
this meeting adjourns. It will not be in the small dining room. 

Another announcement. If any of you members wish to play golf, we 
have made arrangements for you, and, if you will come to me at any time, 
we will make arrangements for you.to get in at the Club. 


One other announcement as to the banquet tonight. It will be necessary 
for all of those who are-not registered at this hotel to have tickets to the 
banquet. If you are registered at any other hotel, it will be necessary for 
you to have a ticket to attend this banquet. The announcement of the ban- 
quet as to what the entertainment will be will be yiven later by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick or myself. Now the banquet will be at 7:30, and, if any of you 
members want tickets, they are $1.50 apiece, and all people registered at 
this hotel do not need tickets. If any of you are registered at other hotels, 
you will have to have one of these tickets. 

J. O. Corn (Columbia, S. C.): One other thing I did not mention. It 
was suggested at the Spartanburg meeting that we have figures reported 
back here today on end breaking. They suggested we take it, end breakage, 
on both carding and spinning, but we are leaving the spinning off until to- 
morrow. We would like to have some figures on this, and give us those 
figures today. If you have anything to submit, you want to go before a 
notary public and verify the figures, and we want them. 

SECRETARY Coss: I have got mine. 


J. O. Corn (Columbia, S$. C.): That is for 100 spindles per hour. That’s 
the way we would like to have it. 


SECRETARY Cops: Gentlemen, the dining hall will be held open until 3 
o'clock. We have asked them to hold the dining room open for us, and 
they have agreed to hold it open until 3 o'clock. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Next in order on the program will be the report of 
the Spinners’ Sectional Meeting held at State College, Raleigh, N. C., which 
report will be given by the Chairman, Carl R. Harris, Assistant Superintend- 


REPORT OF SPINNERS DIVISION 
By Carl R. Harris, Chairman 
Mr. President, and Members of the Southern Textile Association 


We held our Spinners meeting in Raleigh, N. C., on February 5th., with approximately 
100 men from the surrounding territory in attendance 

The main object in choosing Raleigh for the meeting, was to interest the men in 
that section who on account of the distance have been unable to attend our meetings 
heretofore as they would like to have. This was fully accomplished as I will later show 
you. 

Considering the fact that it was a new field, the discussions moved along in a very 
satisfactory manner. However, they dealt mostly with subjects which we discussed at some 
of our previous meetings. This prevented my getting as much information as I had 
hoped to upon several subjects which we had planned to bring to your attention at this 
ime. However, I think the time was well spent as you have noticed that we organized 
in Eastern North Carolina Spinners section at that time. 

C. M. Black, superintendent, Borden Manufacturing Company, Goldsboro, N. C., 
“as appointed temporary chairman of the newly organized section. On May 14th, Mr. 
black held a very interesting meeting at Goldsboro, at which time he was elected chair- 
man in due form. N. B. Hill, superintendent, Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., was 
elected secretary. Judging from the interest shown is that meeting, I am glad to say 
our prime object in going to Raleigh had been fully realized. 
For the past year we have given quite a bit of thought to the subject of standardiza- 
tion. True we have not accomplished much in this direction, but I do feel that we are 
on the eve of making some real progress 

I would first call your attention to several problems of equipment that it would he 
hard to estimate the influence, or thought that has been brought to be ir by our discus. 


Take the question of warp wind versus filling wind. This has been discussed 
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reparing for the Guture 


Although measuring our 
manufacturing facilities to 
the constantly advancing de- 
mands for “Industrial” 
Rayon, there has been and 
will be no relaxation in the 
| pursuit of both research and 
experiment to carry further 
ie the development of our 
|| product. 


But in addition, we offer you 
the services of practical men 
in your own linc, fo cooperate 

with you on any of your 
problemas. 


INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY 


900 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Representatives: 
T. B. Hatch Co., Boston, Mass. O. J. Caron, Chicago, I) 
}. P. Dignan, Gloversville, N.Y. Glenn Commission Co., Richmond, Va. E. W. Knapp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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N 
\—“FProm the Cotton to the Knitter 


American Yarn & Processing 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


pinners 
and 


Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


—REPRESENTATIVES— 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York 


PLOWMAN YARN CO. 
1049 Drexel Blidg., 
Philadelphia 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


THOS. 8S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., 
Louisville, Ky. 


H. W. O'LEARY CoO. 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, 
Mass. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway 
High Point, N. C. 
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considerably and I might say has been sponsored for some time by the spinners division. 
It has been adopted by a very large number of mills, and today I know of several of the 
most conservatively managed mills that are considering adopting it. 

In this connection, I would like to call your attention to the combination warp and 
filling wind. Some few mills are experimenting with it and seem to be getting very nice 
results. So far, I do not see as much to be gained from its use as the straight filling 
wind. Though, there may be some cases where it is not practical to adopt the filling 
build, that the combination build could be used to advantage. And it is entirely possible 
for it to prove more beneficial in all cases. That is something which we will have to work 
out, and tests are being started in several places to determine this. 

In the question of number 2 flange ring versus number 1 flange—in so far as has 
come to my attention, it seems to be a firmly established fact that the number 1 flange 
gives many advantages over the number 2, especially on medium and fine yarns, and it 
is being generally adopted by mills renewing their rings. 

Where new spinning is being bought, the tape drive for spindles is being universally 
adopted and at a higher first cost. In fact, I can point you to one or two cases where 
additional spinning had to be bought about the time our discussion was dealing with 
that subject, tape drive was specified, and I have since been told that our discussions 
prompted the desire to find out if it really was better. 

Do not misunderstand me in saying that the Southern Textile Association, or the 
spinners division has been entirely responsible for these improvements being adopted as 
standards. I do not wish to imply that at all, but I do believe we can safely say that 
through our discussions the changes have been brought about many years sooner than 
would have been the case otherwise. It has given our employers food for thought as well 
as the members of this Association. I believe, also, that you will find the average spinninz 
room (and the other departments) kept in much better shape today than you would 
have before the starting of the sectional meetings. This is in no wise attributable to the 
iact that we as foremen were not doing our best at that time, but rather due to the fact 
that the exchange of ideas has given us new lines o fthought. 

Let me quote from a statement made at a recent meeting. I went to a textile 
meeting several years ago and came back very much enthused, and found that lots of 
variation in spinning can be traced to difference in size and tension of the bands, condition 
of the rollers, condition of the levers, stirrups, etc. 


We have at a number of meetings tried to get information on spindle speeds and I 
am glad to report that our last two meetings have made some headway in this direction. 
I have some data on numbers ranging from 6’s to 60’s, but will only give you those upon 
which we have enough reports to get a fair working basis. After this we wish to get 
complete details, but at this time we can only give you the cotton used, spindle speed, 
hank roving and twist multiple in the yarn. We haven't enough of the other informa- 
tion given to make it a fair average. 
| Yarn 
Spindle Speed Hank Roving Twist Multiple 
20’s Yarn Usinc 7%” Muppiinc Corron 


20’s 1” G. M. anp S. M. Corton 

8300 4.10 3.50 

23’s Yarn Usino 1” Strict Corton 

Average — 8490 4.32 4.66 
26’s Yarn Usinc 1” Corron 

High 9500 5.00 4.75 

30’s Yarn 1” Mippiinc Cotton 

8800 §.25 4.50 

9435 5.77 4.74 
40’s Yarn Usinc 1 1-16” Corton 

50’s Yarn Usinc 1 3-16” S. M. Corron 

High 9600 10.00 4.00 


M_ost of us have felt that to undertake the standardization of cotton manufacturing, 
as has already been done in the steel, automobile, cement and numerous other industries, 
that we might mention, such a stupendous undertaking that we have shuddered at the 
thought, so to speak. But is it such a big task after all? 

For years we have been accepting standards as set up by those who did not have 
to operate our mills. And I might say that it is a very rare thing to find a mill oper- 
ating up to those standards. Therefore, it is quite evident that they are wrong, or we 
are very much at fault in our operating. 

If we could give you information to show that the majority of mills on 30’s yarn 
using 1” cotton were operating in practically the same manner and getting certain results, 
wouldn’t you feel that you had about as near a standard as it is possible to get? That is 
a very easy thing for us to do with the co-operation that I know we can expect from 
you gentlemen. This is just one of the many things that eventually we wish to accom- 
plish. Now let me insist that you be prepared to give us the following information at 
our next spinners’ meeting or when called upon for same: 

Number yarn being spun. 

Grade and staple cotton. 

Hank roving. 

Twist multiple used in roving. 

Setting of rolls—center to center. 

R. P. M. of front roll. 

Twist multiple used in yarn. 

Size ring and flange. 

Weight in grains of 10 travelers. 

Gauge frame. 

Separators or not. 

Inches traveled by rail in 1 minute. 
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The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Division, 
| H. W. Butterwortu & Sons Company, 
Bethayres, Pa. 


| Please send me your booklet on Dyeing Machines for 


| 
| 
Rayon. | 
| 


interested 
should have this folder 


It concerns 


Klauder- VW eldon 
Dyeing Machines 


—In it are described in full detail the many features of 
the Klauder-Weldon Skein Machine for Dyeing Rayon, 
Mercerized Cotton and Silk. 


This one machine can be equipped for dye- 
ing all three of these products in skein form. 


ae ae always live up to what was promised for them— 
and quality and quantity. To insure this, we supervise the 


‘Si aa erection of the skein dyeing machine and place a man 
and pulley size is incorporated in the folder. in your plant until your own organization can operate 
And remember this about not only the skein dyeing it at its greatest efficiecy, and prove to you its superi- 
machines but all Klauder Weldon machines—that they ority over any other form of skein dyeing. 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE DIVISION 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
BETHAYRES, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Representative, W. J. Westaway, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


BUTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop: Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and” 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Kind of wind for warp yarn. 

Spindle speed. 

Length of traverse. 

Length of stroke. 

Description or drawing of bobbin. 

Just at this time I have in mind to send out a questionnaire covering this. Then 
when it is compiled, have a meeting to discuss the information received. In this way, 
we can not only give the next general meeting the data received, but we can also give 
the opinion of the men present at the meeting. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: That is a very good report. Is there any discussion 
on this report? If not, gentlemen, the next in order is the Secretary’s Re- 
port. This is short, and after that we will adjourn. 


ORAL REPORT BY THE SECRETARY 


By F. Gordon Cobb, Secretary Southern Textile Association, Lancaster, S. C. 

It is short, but not very sweet. I understand the President said we were going to 
adjourn as soon as I finish with this report. I won't bother you with making my formal 
report therefore, but will embrace that in our published Proceedings. However, what | 
want to say now will not be for publication. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: The remaining portion of Mr. Cobb’s report is not 
executive. I want to make one or two other announcements. You will 
notice that we have adopted the plan of making announcements of our sec- 
tional meetings as well as the semi-annual meetings in all the local papers 
as well as the textile papers, and I want to urge and recommend that you 
continue to do so. Elaborate on that plan, improve on it, and it will increase 
the membership and interest in the Southern Textile Association. It will 
grow, and it will help you. 

We have advertised the Book of Proceedings. I won’t take but a minute 
now. We have advertised the Book of Proceedings in all of the local papers 
and also in the textile magazines, and we have of course received more orders 
for the Book of Proceedings through the textile magazines, but we have 
received numerous orders we never expected to receive from people through 
the Western and the New England States, and especially around the tire 
manufacturing towns like Akron. They have bought them and paid two 
dollars each for them. There is a wonderful opportunity for the Association 
to push that work. 

A recommendation I would like to make is that we take under considera- 
tion—it would be a matter for you to decide whetker to do it or not—trying 
to get these Books of Proceedings to the section hands. They are prospec- 
tive overseers and superintendents, prospective buyers, and the section man 
in the weave room will be very glad to get the calendars and so on on card- 
ing and spinning and vice versa the other departments. Last season a half 
a dozen mills distributed them, delivered them to the section men, which 
they got for one dollar, and if the Association pushes this plan, it would 
mean that probably three or four thousand of these Books of Proceedings 
would be distributed, which would help the income considerably. 

We have also taken the opportunity of sending Books of Proceedings to 
the textile schools with the request that they use them for their graduate 
classes in their study periods. We sent them to Georgia Tech, State College, 
and Clemson College, and they all agreed to use it during the study periods. 
They are prospective cotton mill overseers, superintendents, managers, and 
so forth, and we hope to make them prospective members of the Southern 
Textile Association. That was the main idea behind sending those books 
out, and I hope you will continue to do that. I feel that it is wise to do so. 


I feel that this is appreciated. Mr. SSeal, of Georgia Tech, writes to that 
effect. 


Now, one other thought, gentlemen, along the line of the Secretary’s or 
Treasurer’s work, is as to getting more mills interested in our work. We 
have now gotten nearly 100 mills that are paying the dues of all their men. 
I think hte Association should feel very proud of that, to know that nearly 
100 representative mills in the South have felt enough interest in our work 
to pay not only the dues, but to pay more. I have other letters here in 
regard to that. That is co-operation, gentlemen. We can get more of it, if 
we will keep working at it. 

Invitations for the holding of our meetings are galore almost all the way 
from Canada to New Orleans. Some of them are from places where I don’t 
know whether our,bosses would le tus go or not. What place is that where 
women don’t wear any clothes—oh, yes, Atlantic City. (Laughter.) Mem- 
phis sends a very cordial invitation, nad the Chamber of Commerce of 
Spartanburg, who have a representative here, have sent a very cordial invi- 
tation. 

One other matter and I am through. Here is something that is very nice. 
I have a letter here from Mr. Alexander, of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, who offers a medal to the man in the Textile Industry who does the 
most for the industry in any current year. Mr. Alexander is the Southern 
Agent, and I of course answered him in the name of the Association, and I 
told him we were glad to get anything given us. Now it will be necessary 
for you to pass on this, as to whether the Association is going to accept Mr. 
Alexander’s gift or not, and what you are going to do about it, and then I 
hope you will give me authority to write to Mr. Alexander and tell him what 
is done. I would like to have that action taken now. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Is there a motion to the effect that we accept Mr. 
Alexander’s proposition to give a medal to the man in the textile industry 
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who does the most for the industry in the current year? He is going to give 
it annually. 

L. L. Brown (Clifton, S. C.): I make that motion, Mr. President. 

The motion was sec onded and carried. 

SECRETARY Copss It will also be necessary for you to appoint a comit- 
tee, or are you going to have the Board of Governors to do it—to make the 
announcement of this man who will get this each year, and I would like to 
incorporate that in writing to Mr. Alexnader because he will probably want 
to know who those men are. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: That’s a question the Association will have to decide. 
1 suggest that you think that over, and we will pass on tha ttomorrow 
morning. 

SECRETARY Cops: That’s all right. Someone over here suggested that 
the Board of Directors should appoint a committee. 

Mr. Hicutower: I move that the Board of Governors decide that when 
the proper time comes. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

SECRETARY Coss: That’s all, gentlemen, except that I want to take this 
opportunity to tell this Association that there are certain individuals—I am 
speaking mostly of traveling men—who dre doing a wonderful work for our 
Association. It would be unethical for me to call names—I cannot do that— 
but I do want you to know that there are many traveling men, and some 
especially, that are doing everything in the world they can to further the 
interests of the Southern Textile Association. They are talking to the mill 
presidents and treasurers as they call on them, and urging them to let their 
men come to these meetings, and trying to show them the importance of the 
meetings, an® the work we are doing, and I wanted to make this public 
announcement to let them know that we appreciate it. 


I can, however, call the names of a number of textile magazines, which 
are also doing a wonderful work for our Association, and I want you to 
realizze that we could not function as we are doing withou tthem. I want 
to especially mention Textile World, Southern Textile Bulletin, American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, and Cotton, of Atlanta. Those I want to men- 
tion especially, and you have no idea, gentlemen, the volume of work that 
those men, who are with those magazines, do for your Association, and many 
times at personal expense. Therefore I want ycu to know that I have come 
in contact with this work of theirs and I appreciate it, and I want you to 
appreciate it enough so that, when you see them, you won’t run from them. 
( Applause. ) 


L. L. Brown (Clifton, S. C.): Mr. President, the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation has indeed been fortunate in having Mr. Cobb for our Secretary, and 
[ think we are due some thanks to him, but before we give him a rising vote 
of thanks I would like to ask him one question, and I don’t ask it in a 
spirit of criticism. I am simply asking for information. Mr. Cobb, where 
did you get your paper weight? (The paper weight was an empty Scotch 
whiskey bottle.) 

SECRETARY Cops: I decline to answer. 

PRESIDENT GRIMES: 
Mr. Cobb. 

(The entire Convention arose amidst applause. ) : 

MARSHALL Diiitnc (Gastonia, N. C.): I move you, Mr. President, that 
you appoint now such convention committees as may be necessary, such as 
Resolutions Committee, and so forth. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: The Resolutions Committee will be appointed now. 
I do not recall that there are any other committees to be named by the 
Chair at this time. I will appoint the following Resolutions Comm'ttee: 


Robert W. Philip, Atlanta, Chairman 
David Clark, Charlotte 
James A. Greer, Greenville 


W. H. Grsson, Jr. (Mooresville, N. C.): I think it would be a good idea 
to give a vote of thanks to the Chairmen of these Sectional Meetings for the 
work they have done this year. The reports they have turned in here this 
morning indicate to my mind the number of hours that they have lost 
working on those reports. I make a motion that we extend to them, both 
those reporting this morning and those yet to report, a hearty rising vote 
of thanks for their efforts. 

This motion was variously seconded, and carried unanimously by rising 
vote. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Unless there is objection, the Association will now 
stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock. We were late in 
getting started this morning, and let’s all be on time at 9:30 tomorrow and 
get an early start. 


(Laughter. ) 
A rising vote of thanks is in order, gentlemen, to 


THE SO-CALLED BANQUET 


When do we eat? 

WHEN DO WE EAT? 

Of all the inexcusable frosts, that it has ever tried the patience of the 
writer to endure, the so-called banquet at the Hotel Tybee was the end of 
the limit. Never before in all our experience have we attended a banquet 
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where in desperation those participating went out to a hot dog stand and 
bought a tray of weiners and brought them in for the hungry guests. The 
piece de resistance was supposed to be friend chicken on toast, but from the 
experience with tough birds we are led to believe that it was not chicken 
but sea gull. Everybody left‘the hall hungry, and utterly disgusted. It 
took nearly three hours to serve absolutely nothing but bread and butter, 
and very little bread at that. All sorts of sarcastic stunts were pulled to 
practically burn in effigy such a joke of banquet management. 

Aside from the fact that there was nothing to eat at the banquet, the little 
ladies from Savannah rendered a good entertainment. Specialty dances 


under the direction of Miss Gertrude Williams were the principal features. 
The dances offered were as follows: 


1. “La Pavanna,” Misses Gertrude Martin, Mildred Creaser, Sharon 
Whiers, Marie Sasseen, Margaret Bell and Virginia Graves. 

2. “Dream of the Dance,” by Miss Mildred Creaser. 

3. “Egyptian Idyl,” by Miss Gertrude Martin. 

4. “The Green Hat,” comedy skit. 

The Cramerton Quartette, of Cramerton, N. C., rendered some very en- 
tertaining vocal selections. This quartette has become more or less famous 
throughout the Southern States for singing during dinner parties and dances. 


ny sang well on this occasion, although this was a dinner party without 
a dinner. 


Clarence Young was drsesed up in Santa Claus costume and labelled on 
his back was “Old Timer.” He made merry among the guests of the even- 
ing, but even Clarence couldn’t make very merry with nothing to eat. 

We don’t wish to rub it into anybody, but let us ask again 

When do we eat? 


WHEN DO WE EAT? 
SATURDAY MORNING SESSION? 


The last session of the Convention of the Association was held in the 
Pavilion of Hotel Tybee on Saturday, July 17, 1926, this session being 


called to order at 10 o’clock A. M. by the President, O. D. Grimes, of 
Athens. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: Gentlemen, we will please come to order. The first 


thing this morning is the President’s Address, which he has the privilege of 
reading to you as will follow: 


Various Voices: Well. when do we eat? 


PRESIDENT GRIMEs: We will eat when we get through with the meeting. 
Where is Bob Philip? He’ll tell you when you can eat. 


Rosert W. Pururp (Atlanta): ‘Well, I haven’t had anything to eat since 
the early part of the week. (Laughter. ) 


President Grimes’ Annual Address, which was then read by him, is as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 
By O. D. Grimes, President, Athens, Ga. 


If you were to read the President's addresses before the annual meetings of this 
Association for the past several years, and compile the concensus of the description of 
the situation into one general statement, you would find that they would be very similar 
to one another, and that they also would exactly fit the present day conditions in the 
industry. Among the things which have been invariably mentioned by our retiring 
Presidents have been curtailed running schedules, the need of more efficient methods in 
our mill operations, quality of product, etc. 


_ The mill managers are complaining of over production, lack of profits, difficulty of 
selling, and other points along the same lines. The conditions complained of do not seem 


to be improving but seem to be growing worse each year and are conditions with which 
most of you are familiar. 


My intention, therefore, is not to repeat to you facts which are familiar to each of 
you in the daily dispatch of your own business and the solution of vour local problems 
However, in the face of conditions which have existed for the past five years, and with 
a continued growth in the industry I do not see how we can expect our problems to 
become less, but rather they will be greater as competition becomes keener. Mills which 
are barely able to meet expenses or which are now making a very small profit will not be 
able, in my opinion, to do any better in the near future unless some very radical changes 
are made by them individually, or by the industry as a whole. : 

_ Apart from manufacturing, with which we as an Association are concerned. and 
which constitutes the immediate duty of most of us individually at our own plants the 
solution of the industry’s major problems, and the correction of the more important 
ailments now affecting it, are not directly within the province of the men who compose 
this organization. We must, however, recognize that our assistance and co-operation 
can be utilized within the limits of our own spheres. 

It is my sincere conviction that we can depend upon the best minds among the 
financial executives in the industry to lead the way in solving the problems which con- 
front the mills today. ° At the present time there is under wav a movement looking 
towards the organization if a central body for the industry that has progressed with 
wholesome rapidity and in a manner which indicates the possibility of concrete action in 
the immediate future. This is the plan for what is to be known as the Cotton Textile 
Institute, which is designed to induce a co-operative spirit among manufacturers. to 
provide statistics relating to supply and demand, and other information. As outlined by 
George S. Harris, who sponsored the plan and who has presented it before the meeting 
of financial executives this year, the functitons of the proposed body would be to: | 

Secure, tabulate and distribute data covering all phases of industry and commerce 
affecting cotton textiles. 

Check and advise the entire industry and trade. 

Publish periodically a price index by construction groups, including all yarns. 

Conduct groups advertising at home and abroad. 
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Conduct research relating to the extension of the use of cotton textiles. 

Direct group activities in export trade. 

Direct in all legislation affecting cotton textiles. 

Direct as to trade customs, settlement of disputes, etc., and to co-ordinate the work 
of existing associations. 

The organization would, of course, embrace all factors in the textile business, includ- 
ing the manufacturers, converters, wholesalers, retailers and others. The operating 
force, we understand, would consist of a board of directors, a director general, similar 
to the director generals found in the moving picture industry, professional baseball, etc. ; 
a chief statistician, technical experts as required; and a legal director. 

The work of forming this proposed central body is in the hands of a carefully 
selected and most competent group of leaders picked from the outstanding men of the 
textile industry, both Northern and Southern. Undoubtedly some effective measures will 
result from their united and co-operative efforts. While the members of this Associa- 
tion, or the organization as a body officially have no function in the organization of 
such a proposition, for it is properly in the hands of the mill owners, I am bringing it 
to your attention to impress upon you that right at the present time a unified organized 
effort is being made that holds hope of salutary results for our industry as a whole and 
for our individual mills. Also, I feel it would not be presumptuous for us, as a body, to 
record our endorsement of such a movement that seems destined ultimately to correct 
many existing difficulties in our industry, and for this reason I would strongly approve a 
resolution at this meeting supporting our executive officers in their plans im this direc- 
ttion. 


Furthermore, I feel sure, as further progress is made on the plan, the operating 
executives of our mills will be called upon for specific assistance along lines falling within 
the limits of their prescribed activities. We should thoroughly acquaint ourselves with 
the plans, so that when called, we may be ready to serve to the best of our ability. 

Considering now in particular the activity and work of our own organization during 
the year of my incumbency, those of you who have had even a casual interest are familiar 
with the plans of this Association for, and the progress thus far made toward, the estab- 
lishment of textile standards. At the meeting here yesterday and today, the reports 
tresented to you by the divisional chairman and the secretary have advised you of what 
has been done in each department, as well as something of the plans for the future. It 
has been gratifying to the officers who retire today to see the marvelous progress which 
has been made on this matter within the last few months, and we would bespeak for 
those in whose charge the work will continue, that each of you give every bit of support 
requested. Already it has become evident that in exact proportion to the way the indi- 
vidual members respond with their help, does this work move forward. This subject 
has been so thoroughly covered in the detailed reports that I shall not discuss it further, 
except to remind you that there is a crying need for standards in our industry—and you 
are the very men upon whose shoulders, in large measures, the work must fall. With 
the splendid start already made, you must not fail to lend your efforts toward its contin- 
uance along useful lines. 


Now as never before, probably, the mill managers should be made acquainted with 
ihe work of the Association and the progress it is making. I believe we should continue 
io try to get them to send their superintendents and different department heads to the 
meetings of the Association and to the secional meetings and to encourage them to take 
an active part in the proceedings of the meetings. We, of course, know that the super- 
intendent and each department head cannot be sent to each sectional meeting and every 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association, but the right man can be selected and sent 
to the different meetings. | 


Although it has no definite connection with our Associatiton, I would like to com- 
ment on the recently organized Arkwrights, Inc., as an outstanding development of the 
past year. This, as you know, is to include in its membership the operating executives 
and others in our industry who have excelled in the completing of some task or test 
1elating to mill work, which has been assigned to them by the research committee. Your 
present secretary, Mr. Cobb, is president of this organization. I commend it to your 
consideration, because I am sure that properly operated the results of its work can exert 
an important influence upon the work of meeting and coping with our individual daily 
problems. 


Indeed, the coincidence of these two movements among the operating executives— 
that is, standardization and testing or research with the plans of the financial executives 
to which I have’ referred, seems, to my mind, to emphasize first, the importance of our 
nosition as operating executives in plans for improving the industry, and second, the 
opportunity we have to be of service in this direction; as well as to provide for our 
use, well-defined channels of activity in utilizing our privilege of fulfilling our responsi- 
bilities. Within the brief space of the last year, the developments I have mentioned 
have brought our industry to a situation it has never occupied before. More than a 
start has been made toward remedies of existing conditions which will be permanent and 
far-reaching in their efforts. Hopeful as it may be, however, and enthusiastic we may 
find ourselves as to the outlook along these lines, in the last analysis we must face the 
unalterable fact, which by repetititon and familiarity, may seem bromidic to many of 
you and that is that every single man concerned must offer a full and complete co-oper- 
ation, else failure is sure to be the fate of any plan. 

Just as the industry faces an unprecedented situation, so our Association has come 
to a crisis. To fall back, to stand idle even, would be to fail. The developments of the 
past year have provided for us the groundwork for effective progress, and we who retire 
from office today, who have watched with gratification the laying of the foundation, 
ure sincerely hopeful and urge that in the future, as a result of capable, earnest leaders 
and a whole-hearted assistance from everyone, that the building wiil continue and be 
formed into an enduring structure, serving the industry and those who play a part in 
its erection. 

The opportunity you have given me of serving as your President during the past 
year has given me a particular pleasure and a not unnatural pride. As perhaps ap 
average member for a number of years, I have attended the meetings of the Association 
with pleasure and profit. As an officer, my contact with the leaders in this body have 
given me a deeper realization of the possibilities that lie fallow in its membership, oi 
what can be accomplished by this Associatiton. My last word is a sincere request to 
each of you to continue and enlarge your interest in the work, to offer your suggestitons. 
We shall continue to make progress just so long as we attend the meetings and take an 
interest in the Association's activities. The more interest we take, the more members 
who attend, and use their minds in constructive thought for the good of the Association, 
the more progress will be made. The Associatiton needs now and will always need the 
help and constructive thought of the members 

In conclusion, I would express my personal thanks and the appreciation of the 
Association to the other officers for their energetic work and whole-hearted assistance. 
The progress we have made is a tribute to General Chairman Cobb and the respective 
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QUALITY REEDS 


‘Quality’ is the open sesame which, after 
eighteen months operation compels our 
Southern Plant to operate now day and 


night to fill a continuation of heavy orders 
for reeds. 


“Reeds of Quality’? mean to us each and 
every reed of such quality as can be used 
with satisfactory results on any class of 


fabrics, whether of cotton, rayon, silk, or 
other material. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAIN PLANT : New England Office: 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 
Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., Foreign Offices: 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). —Leno Doups—Jacquard 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
Plated or Plain Finished). Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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division cheirmen who have worked untiringly in their respective departments of the 
Association’s activity. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

SECRETARY Cops: With further reference to the Arkwrights, Incorpor- 
ated, gentlemen, Professor Hilton is here in the house, and has cards, which 
you can secure from him, and any other infgrmation you would like to get 
about the Arkwrights. I will ask Professor Hilton to stand, if he will. 

(Professor Hilton arose in the audience as requested.) 

One other announcement, gentlemen. There is one gentleman in the 
house who has a return ticket to Greenville. He is going back in a car, and 
if anyone wants that ticket, he will be glad to let him have it. 

At our meeting at Columbus Brigadier General Briant H. Wells made the 
statement that the Army cloth, tentage for the Navy and Marine Corps, 
had to be purchased abroad. This reference or statement was made by him 
in the course of an address of welcome. A. B. Carter, who replied to the 
address of welcome, stated that if we were not making it, we could make it. 
As that went down in the records, and was published in all the papers, I 
thought it was my duty to follow that matter up. In the course of my 
investigation we finally got in touch with the firm of Otto Goetze & Co. 
Here is what Otto Goetze, of that company, has to say. They were very 
kind in trying to run the matter down, and get us and give us the concrete 
information on it. I will read one paragraph of his letter: 

“Since 1899, when my old firm took the first contract for cotton uniform cloth, I 
have been identified with this particular business, and have bid on practically every 
proposal for colored duck or cotton uniform cloth used either by the United States 
Army, Marine Corps, or United States Navy. If I am not very much mistaken, neither 
the Army nor the Marine Corps nor the Navy have placed a contract for white or 
colored duck of foreign made material, and I remember only two instances where con- 
tracts were given to foreign manufacturers for uniform cloth.” 

You see, gentlemen, that Brigadier General Briant H. Wells was mistaken, 
and he has been so notified, and we want this to go down in the record in 
justice to the American manufacturers. 


Rospert F. Bowe (New York): Is that letter signed by Mr. Baeder, of 
Otto Goetze & Co.? The fact is I know that firm is reliable. 
SECRETARY Coss: It is signed by Otto Goetze himself. 


Rospert F. Bowe (New York): Their statements can be depended upon. 
I know that firm to be reliable. 


SECRETARY Copp: We are glad to have that information. That address 
of Brigadier General Briant H. Wells was published in all the papers, and 
we were very anxious to make that correction, if we could, for we thought 
he was wrong. He has been so notified. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Gentlemen, next on the program is the report of 
the Weavers’ Sectional Meeting held at Anderson, S. C., June 18, which 
report will be given by Chairman L. L. Brown, General Superintendent 
Clifton Manufacturing Company, Clifton, S. C. (Applause.) 


REPORT OF THE WEAVERS’ DIVISION 
By L. L. Brown, Chairman 


The Weavers Division of the Southern Textile Association held its last meeting on 
June 18th at Anderson, 5. C. 

This meeting was entirely different from any of its previous meetings in which there 
was very little discussion (something rare) but a meeting that gave a great deal of 
thought and study. This meeting had the greatest attendance of any of the divisional 
meetings to date, and I dare say that there has never been an annual meeting of the 
Association to equal it in attendance, there being 450 men present. I do not believe that 
this large attendance was due to idle curiosity, but on the contrary I believe it was due 
to the great interest shown and manifested in the subject under discussion. 

The object of this meeting was to make a start at the standardization of print cloth, 
that is; what tolerance in the way of defects will be allowed in a piece of ““Commercial 
Firsts.’ On the face this seems to be an insurmountable problem. We all know 
that the art of weaving antedates all of the known arts, and that it has been individual- 
istic, its very origin made it so, until fairly recent years. But today we grind out print 
cloths by the millions of vards and by this mass production we stamp out the art of 
weaving, and substitute a machine made piece of cloth yard after yard, alike as the 
sands of the sea. 

You can see that print cloths are all ready standardized, What we want to do now 
is to standardize on the “Grading.” It matters not how staggering the proposition seems 
to be. It can be done. 

In the discussion at our last meeting one member stated that we could set no 
standard, that is, that the mills could set no standard, the buyer is the one who has the 
final say. Of couse it would be fool-hardy to think that the mills, through this or any 
other association, would try to set a standard and thrust it upon the trade regardless of 
whether it wanted it or not. It is the inalienable right of the buyer to buy that which 
he chooses, therefore let the buyer set that standard, but get this, once that standard 
is set, let it be the same today, yesterday and tomorrow. Let that standard be the same 
whether it be a rising or falling market. 

It is the unscrupulous buyers who will object to a standard, for a standard in grading 
will close up many loop-holes by which he can sneak out. 

At our meeting in Anderson we had about forty pieces of standard constructions 
print cloth coming from twenty different mills. Some of these pieces were “Firsts” and 
some “Seconds.” The “Firsts” were just on the dividing line between firsts and seconds, 
and the “Seconds” were just on the dividing line between seconds and firsts. The idea 
of having the “Firsts” just on the dividing line, was not an attempt to lower the grading, 
but to get at the most defects within a short space. 

Owing to the lack of room in the Club House (the meeting was held at the Country 
Club.) the cloth had to be inspected and graded in the open. | 

Bench made tables were placed under the shade trees surrounding the Club House 
Ot course under these conditions it was impossible to get the best results in grading. 

In the absence of a Joshua a tree doesn’t cast its shadow in the same place for very 
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long. However under these conditions, of a glaring light and at times strong winds we 
accomplished that which we set out to do, that it, to get the idea across of what we are 
attempting to do and to show our members that there is a wide difference of opinion at 
the present time in the grading of cloth. For instance take piece number 15, the grading 
on this piece was equally divided, 20 men called it “Firsts” and 20 men called it “Seconds.” 
The mill that submitted that piece called it “Firsts.” It would seem from the above 
grading that this particular piece of cloth has only a 50-50 chance of going in “Firsts.” 
However I will analyze the grading of this particular piece and show that it has a greater 
chance than that, and also at the same time point out some of the faults in our first 
meeting and later on take up the subject of how to overcome these faults in grading. 
All of the 20 men who graded this piece number 15 as “firsts” were men who are at 
‘he present time employed in print cloth mills, and of the 20 who graded it as “Seconds” 
only nine were so employed, the other eleven are either on fancies or sheeting, you can 


see that one of our faults at this meeting was not having the cloth graded by cloth room 
men only. 


We will take up on one more piece to show the diversity of opinion in grading. Take 
piece number 25, the mill submitting this piece called it “Seconds” yet in grading it at 
Anderson this piece got practically a 50-50 break, 17 called it “Firsts” and 18 called it 
“Seconds.” Of the 18 who called it “Seconds” nine were on fancies or sheeting and 4 
were men from the mill submitting the piece. (No, gentlemen that piece was not from 
the speakers mill, however this mill is a fairly close neighbor and I feel a distinction in 
that.) Now the question is this, is the mill that submitted piece number 25 grading too 
close thereby penalizing itself, unless it gets as much for “Seconds” as it does for 
“Firsts,” and( and by the way it says it does,) or are the other mills grading lax? 


It was the concensus of opinion at Anderson that to properly grade cloth the 
physical condition and “atmosphere” should be that of a cloth room, and that, and 
that that tondition can not be had at our divisional meetings. It was suggested that 
the chairman get up as many pieces of cloth as he thinks necessary and have the cloth 
placed in some convenient place, and then let the cloth room overseers and superintendents 


come in small groups, say twenty at a time, inspect and grade this cloth leaving, their 
findings with the chairman. 


The afternoon session of our meeting was give up mostly to the subject of how to 
make a start at the “Standardization” of grading, even after you have the cloth graded, 
vecause, there is such a wide difference of opinion in the grading. 

Every piece of cloth has some defect or I might say a combination of defects. There 
is no two pieces alike, that is, their combination of defects is notable. So therefore it is 
apparent that no one or a dozen pieces can be set aside and called “Standardized” as to 
grade and exhibited as samples to go by. 


It is absolutely necessary to approach the subject from some other angle. 

I believe the only solution to this is to have some, measure of valuation expressed 
numerically, given to each defect and the sum-total of these defects determine the 
“Grade” of the cloth. At the present time all cloth is either “Firsts” or “Seconds.” With 
the above system there would be any number of grades. 


For the sake of argument let us take an example and say, that we will allow 200 
points tolerance in a piece of cloth and still call it “Firsts.” Now suppose we take 
ihree pieces of cloth and upon grading we find the first piece has only 50 points, the 
second piece 100 points, and the third piece 200 points tolerances against them. All 
three pieces will go into “Firsts” but are all three of them of equal value? 

Another very important matter is how to arrive at a specific valuation for the differ- 
ent defects. All of this will have to be worked out, but it can be done . One way to 
approach this is to take a piece of print cloth, that is, an acceptable “Firsts” for printing 
(not for some other purpose,) and give to each defect a value acording to its degree, 
so that the sum-total of these defects will amount to 200 points. By taking a large 
number of pieces and analysing the same way an accurate valuation can be placed upon 
each and every kind of defect. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the Superintendents’ Club of Anderson 
County for their usual hospitality and co-operation at our last meeting. 

If any one has any idea of how to attack the proposition of “Standardization” in 
giading, I will greatly appreciate it if they will write me. 

This is a matter that we all are interested in, and through your co-operation it will 
be accomplished. 

Just a word before I sit down. The day before I left in my mail came a clipping 
called “The Standardizing of Industries.” I won’t bore you with reading that, but 
what is more the gentleman sending it said to me in the lettetr: “Perhaps you have not 
noted the enclosed article, which appeared in the New York Times of July 6th, which I 
thought might interest you in connection with your movement launched at Anderson, 
in which movement I assure you it is my desire to co-operate.” That gentleman is 
President and Treasurer of two of the large mills of this State. 

It is up to us now to do something. We have started something, and we hve got 
to accomplish something. If we don’t, then all of our mill officials will say that we 
nave been foreflushing. I don’t believe the Southern Textile Association can afford to 
over have that reflection cast upon them. 

Now then, no one man can accomplish this, and you have got to help. My idea of 
attacking this problem, if you will allow me to say it, is that I am going back to as 
many mills as I want and get more samples. I am going to bring those samples there 
to Spartanburg, and I am going to ask the cloth room men to come in and inspect this 
cloth, that is, a few at a time, spend all day inspecting that cloth, and in that way build 
up a great volume of cloth, that is, first-class cloth, accepted as first-class cloth, and then 
we can take that cloth piece by piece, and again go through with it, and determine the 
value of these different defects. As I spoke of it in that paper, wé have got to have some 
arbitrary figures, 100 to 200 points, and give a value to each one of those defects, so that 
the sum total of those defects won’t exceed the 200 point mark for it to remain a: firsts. 
The cloth is still a first-class piece, if the defects don’t exceed that number of points. If 
they go over that, it is seconds. 

Now then you have formed this Arkwrights, Inc. That dovetails in with the 
Southern Textile Association, and I hope that there are some of our cloth room men that 
will be anxious to make application for membership in the Arkwrights, and you know 
membership in the Arkwrights depends upon you men accomplishing some research 
work, and it is going to be through such work that we can accomplish standardization. 

This can’t be done in a day, or a week, or a month. It is going to take time, but 
we have got to work all the while. I hope you will all think of this thing seriously, 
and by all means let us accomplish something. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT GRIMES: 


Is there any discussion of this report? (No re- 
sponse. ) 


If not, we will proceed with the meeting. We will now have the 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Saco-Lowell Lattice Opener and Cleaner 


LATTICE OPENER AND CLEANER 


Should be installed in every mill's Opening and 
Cleaning line. It has shown, in the sales of the past 
few months in which it has been on the market, that 
it will probably become as widely used as the Vertical 
Opener, which was first made a commercial success 
by Saco-Lowell. We have sold nearly 1,400 Vertical 
Openers. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


NEWTON Upper FALLS. MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FOREIGN SALES DEPARTMENT, NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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report of the Auditing Committee on the books of the Treasurer by Mr. 
Wooten. 

An Auditing Committee was appointed consisting of Mr. Wooten, Mr. 
Hilton, and Mr. Greer, and we will now have the report through the Chair- 
man, Mr. Wooten. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


By Mr. Wooten, Chairman of the Committee. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: 

The Treasurer's Report of the Textile Association, as I have seen in the past, has 
been short. I want to say that this is the first organization of any kind or any business, 
that I never heard a Treasurer's report read. This is the first time in my experience. 

A committee of three, consisting of Professor Hilton, Mr. Greer and myself were 
appointed by your President to audit, so to speak, the books of your Treasurer, and I 
want to say at the beginning that I was surprised to find that he had a set of books the 
same as youkeep in your mill. He showed every penny that had been taken in by the 
Association, and from what sources. His books also showed every penny that had been 
spent, and where and for what it was spent. I don’t believe that too much could be 
said in behalf of your present Treasurer for the work that he has done, that is, taking 
into consideration the past. 

His record shows that at the time he accepted and took charge of the treasurer- 
ship of this Association it had a balance of $492.00 for 16 years. That was his balance. 
Today 1 am glad to report to this Association that your Treasurer has in money or its 
equivalent $2,800.00, and that does not take into consideration the dues for this present 
meeting. It proves beyond any question of a doubt in my mind (and I think you will 
agree with me) that the Southern Textile Association, if the work which your present 
Treasurer has outlined, if carried on the same way, can be self-supporting in anything 
it may undertake as an Association. 

I think that the finances of this Association and the findings of this committee are such 
that the entire organization should give a hearty vote of thanks to your present Treas- 
urer. I thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Grimes: I would like to state that the Treasurer’s books are 
here for inspection by any interested persons. You can see this book now 
or at any time you wish. 

We are in regular business session. 
before the Association this morning? 
J. A. CaapMAN (Inman, S. C.): 

the By-Laws as follows; 

“There shall be an Executive Secretary, who shall have supervision and 
control over the work gf the Secretary. The position of Assistant Secretary 
shall be discontinued.” 

Davin CLarK Charlotte, N. C.): 1 second the amendment, or rather 
make a motion that we adopt these amendments. Seconded. 

PRESIDENT GRIMES: What is necessary to amend the By-Laws? 


Is there any business now to come 


I would like to offer an amendment to 


Built for the Present 


and for the Future 


PERKINS CALENDERS 


are all built with the idea that they are to remain in service for 
many years to come, whatever improved methods and higher 
operating speeds that are naturally expected. Their extra 
weight and well-balanced parts will permit them to be operated 


at speeds far beyond present practice. 


Perkins Calenders make an especial appeal to progressive and far- 
seeing executives who are planning for more efficient production and 


larger business. 


We Manufacture a Full Line of Calenders and 


Mangles, including 


Rolling Calenders Friction Calenders 
with hydraulic, compound lever or dead-set system of pressure 
Water Mangles Starch Mangles 
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Davin Ciark (Charlotte, N. C.): A majority vote of those present. 

The motion to amend the By-Laws as aljove stated was then put to vote 
and carried. 

Davin CLarK (Charlotte, N. C.): We have been able to prevail upon 
Mr. Cobb to act as Executive Secretary, in other words have supervision 
under this by-law, of the work of the Secretary of the Association. We 
have been very fortunate in being able to do that because we will have the 
benefit of his experience and talent in exercising control of the Secretary of 
the Association. It is very important for the Association to have a com- 
petent man as Secretary and Treasurer. I have talked to a good many 
members, and they think we should take some time in choosing the right 
man to undertake this work. Therefore I offer the following motion: 

“T move that a committee consisting of the new President, the new Vice- 
President, the new Chairman of the Board of Governors, F. Gordon Cobb, 
and Marshall Dilling, be appointed with authority to employ a Secretary 
and Treasurer at not exceeding $100.00 per month to hold office until the 
next annual meeting, and that his election by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee be in effect on election by the Association. 

“T move further that they be authorized, if they think wise, to unite with 
The Arkwrights in employing a Secretary and Treasurer, who shall serve 
both organizations.” 


Cart R. Harris (Inman, $. C.): I second the motion. 

C. RANDOLPH BENNETT (Boston, Mass.): I would like to make a slight 
amendment to that. Under that suggestion that committee of five may not 
pay a man more than one hundred dollars a month. It has been my under- 
standing that, while Mr. Cobb has been willing to devote such time as he 
could to the work, it is going to be mighty difficult for him to take the time 
away from his work to do as he has done during the past year; and I think 
that it may be that the committee will find that, in order to get a man to 
do the work, that is of the type they want to have, who I think they may 
find they will want to be an experienced mill man of good executive ability, 
they will have to pay him maybe twice that one hundred dollars a month 
to get the man to do the work. I think that the stipulation of $100.00 a 
month ought to be withdrawn, and that it be left to the discretion of those 
five men, because, knowing those five men as I think I do, I think that the 
Association would be much better off to leave it to their discretion than to 
tie their hands in any way; and, if the gentleman who made the motion 
will accept that amendment, I would like to offer that amendment to the 
motion. 


(Continued on Page 44) 


Schreiner Calenders 


Embossing Machines, 


The above is our 3-Roll Friction Calender 
with Plaiting Attachment 


Write Dept. S7, B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: FRED H. WHITE, 304-308 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MINEROL 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


Keeping Down Cotton Fly the Mill 


The lint and dirt floating in the air—so common in 


the card and picker rooms—with its attendant Dill Superio 
menace to health of the operator, is no longer a tendent States: 
necessary evil. 
| | her ad- 

By the use of the Breton Minerol Process the dirt ps Seg fina 
is placed in the “droppings,” the very short fibre pan bel of 
in the “strips.” The good fibres are placed in the oo 
ae rocess in more 

card web, adding materially to the total output contented help. 


of the mill. 


Better sanitary conditions and (quoting from specific 
report from mill operating our process during the entire year 1925) 
increased profit of 25 cents per spindle. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMP 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEw YORK 
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The Row at Raleigh 


T the recent meeting of the Col- 

{on Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina a resolution en- 
dorsing the survey of women in Iih- 
dustry as ordered by Gov. A. W. 
McLean was unanimously passed, in 
fact, there had never been any Op- 
position to the survey upon the part 
of the manufacturers, provided it 
was made by home people under 
properly constituted authorities. 

Governor McLean placed the sur- 
vey in the hands of the Welfare 
Commission composed of Mrs. K. B. 
Johnston, superintendent of Public 
Welfare: Dr. Cooper, superintendent 
of Public Health, and Dr. Allien, 
superintendent of Public Education. 
tion. 

Dr. Cooper and Dr. Allen voted to 
place the survey in charge of the 
secretary of the commission, E. F. 
Carter. who has been a very efficient 
official and one who has always in- 
sisted upon striet enforcement of 
the laws relative to women and chil- 
dren. 

Because a majority vote of the 
commission was in favor of Mr. 
Carter, Mrs. Johnston became angry 
and refused to proceed with the sur- 
vey and Governor McLean has can- 


celled the order for same. 


Mrs. Mary O. Cooper, of Durham, 
N. G-, and Dr. Delia Dixon-Carroll, of 
Raleigh, are now abusing the Gover- 
nor and the Welfare Commission 
and rushing into the press with 
statements. 


One press dispatch says: 


“Dr. Carroll, in her statement of tonight, 
asserted when the Governor asked her the 
question about representing Northern in- 
terests in her request for the survey, ‘my 
indignation almost made me forget my sex.’ 

“She added that we sent word to the 
Governor that the insult would not be re- 
ported on the floor of the convention of 


the Federation of Women's Clubs if the 
survey was granted,’ and ‘within 48 hours 
the survey was granted and the report oi 
the insult was not made to the federation 
that convened five days later.” 


Seldom has a sillier statement 
been given to the press. 


Mrs. M. 0. Cowper, who is a North- 
ern woman ana wife of a: professor 
at Duke University, has done noth- 
ing since she came to North Carolina 
except try to cause trouble. She is 
very radical and is known to have 
carried on an active correspondence 
with Russia during the period when 
Lenine and Trotsky were trying to 
spread sovietism over the United 
States. 

Both Mrs. Cowper and Dr. Carroll 
have a mania for attending to other 
people’s business and are the kind 
of women of whom neighbors sel- 
dom speak well, 

Outside of Mrs. Cowper and Mrs. 
Carroll we doubt if there are a half 
dozen women in North Carolina who 
favor the survey. 

Mrs. K- B. Johnson, superintend- 
ent of Public Welfare, was formerly 
an excellent official but she has 
come under the spell of Mrs. Cowper 
and Mrs. Carroll and has lost her 
usefulness. 


It is the belief of many that the 
present situation is brought about 
by the fact that the lady agitators 
realized that unless they couid com- 
mand the services of some one who 
would magnify minor complaints 
and distort facts there would be no 
sensational disclosures. 


They knew that E. F. Carter would 
tell the\truth no matter whom it 
hurt and they wanted a person who 
would make a sensational report. 

The “Row at Raleigh” is no affair 
of the cotton manufacturers. They 
approved the idea of the survey and 
having nothing to hide hoped and 
believed it would be completed. 


Watch Your Step 


UR editorial of last week entitled 

“Go Slow About Orders” has 
resulted in many letters being sent 
to selling agents, duplicates of some 
of them being forwarded to us. 

We can not too strongly urge the 
mills to accept, at this time, only 
enough orders to keep their ma- 
chinery running upon the curtail- 
ment schedule, 

As stated last week, the saddest 
experience of many cotton manu- 
facturers has been to find their out- 
put sold ahead on a no profit basis 
when other mills are operating at 
substantial profits and it is embar- 
rasing to tell the stockholders that 
the reason that a mill failed to make 
the profits of other mills was that it 
made the mistake of selling ahead 
at low prices. 

A report just issued by the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, states that reports collected 
through thirty-six selling agents 
show that during the first two 
weeks of July sales of cotton goods 
were 72,860,000 yards against a pro- 
duction during that period of 54,- 
900,000 yards, or that sales were 18,- 
000,000 yards in excess of produc- 
tion. 

The same report showed thai un- 
filled orders were 20,800,000 yards 
in excess of stocks of goods held by 
mills. 

The Boston News Bureau says: 


“There is widespread support given the 
theory that curtailment of Southern pro- 
duction is primarily responsible for the 
improved situation of cotton manufactur- 
ers. To date there has been little defection 
from the policy of practically 25 per cent 
reduction of operations observed by a ma- 
jority of Southern mills.” 


The same publication also stated 
in reviewing conditions: 


“One close observer of the cotton goods 
markets states the belief that because of 
heavy potential demand cloth prices may 
well advance even though raw material 
prices may fall off as a result of a bumper 
crop.” 


Cotton goods and yarns are now 
upon the basis of 12 cent cotton and 
should cotton decline to that figure, 
it is reasonable to expect as high 
or higher price for cotton goods and 
yarns than now prevail. 

Nothing is ever said about the cot- 
ton mill business, in conventions or 
in private conversations that some 
man, usually a cotton manufacturer 
does not make the “brilliant” state- 
ment that consumption of cotton 
goods has been greatly decreased on 
account of the fact that women do 
not wear much clothes. Then every- 
body snickers and the manufacturer 
is pleased at his wit. 

We have striven to make the cot- 
ton manufacturers realize that such 
statements injure business and that 
the consumption of cotton goods has 
not decreased either per capila or 
in volume. 

After having been alone in that 
contention for many months it is 
extremely gratifying to see the New 
York Trust Co., through their pub- 
lication, The Index make the follow- 
ing statement: 


“The per capita consumption of cotton 
cloth in the United States has increased 
from 55 and a fraction square yards in 1899 
to 66 in 1914 and 72.5 in 1923. 
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“Consumption of the coarser cotton tex- 
tures for industrial purposes has grown 
enormously, particularly in such products 
as automobiles and tires. It is believed that 
the demand for cotton textiles of this type 
will continue to increase with the growth of 
manufactures; and with concerted and per- 
sistent effort the sales of finer cotton tex- 
tiles can similarly be expanded.” 


While the average cotton manu- 
facturer is injuring his business by 
telling everybody that the consump- 
tion of cotton goods has decreased, 
the facts are that it has increased to 
72.55 square yards and as the popula- 


tion of the United States is, of 
course, larger there is no getting 


around the proposition that the 
volume of cotton goods consumed, 
annually, has increased. 


When the consumption of cottcn 
goods was 55 square yards per capi- 
ta we had 76,000,000 people in the 
United States, whereas when it has 
reached 72.5 square yards we have 
117,000,000 people. 

Which requires the most cotton 
goods, 76,000,000 people each using 
55 square yards or 117,000,000 people 


using an average of 72.5 square 
yards? 
Digest those figures and then 


orate and snicker about the cotton 
mill business being ruined by wom- 
en not wearing clothes. 

We have an address delivered by 
Lewis Parker, several years before 
his death in which he commented 
upon the small amount of cotton 
goods being worn by women and it 
is true that the great amount of 
reduction by women came more 
than fifteen years ago. 


In a recent editorial we showed 
that the spindles in operation in the 
Linited States (not spindles in place) 
were less per 1000 of population 
than 1905. 

The consumption of cotton goods 
during the past twelve months has 
been upon a scale sufficient to con- 
sume the output of the mills plus 
very large stock of goods which 
were on hand at this time last year. 

Should the same rate of consump- 
tion continue with less than normal 
stocks of goods to fall back upon a 
period of higher prices and pros- 
perity should prevail. 

We again urge the cotton mills of 
the South to accept only enough 
business to keep machinery moving 
for a short period ahead. 

Selling freely will prolong the 
period of no profits and many will, 
we believe, regret the position into 
which they find themselves. 


The Tybee Meeting 


HE Southern Textile Association 
might meet in Canada. It might 
meet in Memphis or New Orleans or 
Chicago. It will probably never meet 
in any of those places but it is more 
likely to meet in them than to ever 
again meet at Tybee Beach, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

It is certain that no one who at- 
tended the meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association at Tybee Beach 
last Friday and Saturday would ever 
vote to meet there again. 

The attendance of two hundred 


was very satisfactory and the pro- 

gram was good, especially the fea- 

ture address of Robert F. Bowe, of 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Slasher Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Wood Rolls 
Wood Tubes 


FRANK B. KENNEY 
President 


Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Designers and Builders 


Including 


H inh Speed Warpers 


Warper Creels 
Indicating Clocks 
Automatic Lint Cleaners 
Beaming Machines 
Balling Machines 


Slasher Warper with Automatic Lint Cleaner 


CLARENCE R. HOWE 
Vice-President 


Established 1886 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 


Doubling Machines 
Card Grinders 


Expansion Combs 
Section Beams 


| UNEQUALED SIMPLICITY AND EFFICIENCY PLUS MANY IMPORTANT SPECIAL 
FEATURES AT NO GREATER COST. MERITS EVERY BUYER’S CONSIDERATION. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG IN MUCH DETAIL ON REQUEST 


MARSHALL F. CUMMINGS 


Treasurer 
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Airplane View of Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. 
Known as One of the Cleanest Mills in the Country 


Mi Cleanser’s High 

| Quality, Low Cost and 
Unequalled Results are 
Constantly Bringing Rec- 
ommendations Like This From 
Textile Mills In The South 
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Since 1915 
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CLEANSER 


Always Gives Greatest Satisfaction Least Cost 
And Wiscassett’s Experience is But a Typical Example 


M' CLEANSER is a white, clean, abrasive powder, scientifically designed for textile 
mill floors. It contains the proper amount of chemicals of the highest quality 
and a hard abrasive that will neither scratch or break down in use. 


Being free from eating properties and grease, Mi Cleanser will not injure the skin, 
will not leave the slightest scum to collect dirt and positively will not leave a slippery 


surface to endanger employees. 


For wooden floors it has no equal. It does not cut, roughen, or cause splinters; 
takes off all kinds of oil, grease and dirt, and leaves the floors clean and white. 
And Mi Cleanser is so economical vou can afford to KEEP your floors in a clean, 


sanitary condition. 


“IF YOU ARE NOT PLEASED 
WITH A TRIAL BARREL—YOU 
OWE US NOTHING” 


Your Order Will Be Shipped the Day It Reaches Us. 


The Denison Co. 


Asheville, N. C. 
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for Cotton, 
Silk, Rayon, 
Worsted, 
Wool, 

Linen. 

Jute, 
Automatic, 
Plain, 


Speed. 


Bo e 
supe 


LOOMS 


give you a new Feel- 
er: We have given 
you a perfect Feeler 
for nine years past. 


Our success has ATTACHMENTS 
forced others to = 


Filling ~hengere 


Warp-S 
Dro 


Positive 


Boxes 
tipliers 
eno 


Marquisette 
Centre-Forks 


Improved 


BEAM DYEING MACHINES 


As developed by 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE Co. 


50 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


STANLEY, N. C. 


WARPER TENSION CONTROLS 
Essential to good Beam Dyeing 


BEAM DRYING MACHINES 
Essential to good Slashing 


We do all classes of Beam Dyeing. 
Direct, Sulphur and Vat colors, 
level, even and economical. You 
are invited to visit us and inspect 
our work. 


FRED H. WHITE 


Sole Selling Agent 


Independence Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Personal News 


L. L. Neal has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at Ninety Six, 8. C. 


C. L. Jolly has been promoted to 
right overseer of carding at the 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


Park Shover has resigned as over- 
seer weaving at the Arista Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Alvin Wilson is superintendent of 
the Ensign Cotton Mills at Hampton, 
Ga. 


R. M. Chrisenhall has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Winns- 
boro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


J. W. Stewart is superintendent of 
the Ensign Cotton Mills, at Forsyth, 
Ga. 


Frank Bradley has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Eagle and 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


George W. Becknell has accepied 
the position of superintendent of the 
Marsh Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. U. 


R. B. Scott has been promoted to 
night overseer of weaving at the 
Iverness Millis. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Charles Hammer has accepted (the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
the Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. 


E. B. Arrowood has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Fort Mill 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Company No. 
1. 


Sam Lawrence has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 


Fort Mill (S. CG.) Manufacturing 
Company No. 1. 
S. A. Roan has been promoted 


from night overseer carding to day 
overseer carding at the Winnsboro 
Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


J. E. Hand has become superin- 
tendent of the Yamacran Yarn Mills 
which are under construction at 
Savannah, Ga. 


J. R. Plunket, superintendent of 
Ensign Cotton Mills at Forsyth, Ga., 
is now general superintendent of 
that mill and also their mill at 
Hampton, Ga. 


Hal Riviere has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Eagle and Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., to accept a 
similar position at the Griffin (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Company, 


J. L. Jewell, for the past 6 years 
overseer of spinning at the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, 
Ware Shoals, S. C., has resigned to 
enter the real estate business in 
Greenville. 


W. T. Cresswell has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N- C., to be- 
come overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Cascade Mills, Moores- 
ville, N. €. 


Walter C. Taylor, of Charlotte, has 
accepted a position as sales repre- 


sentative with the Southern offices 
of the Duplan Silk Corp. He will 
make headquarters at Charlotte 
where the Southern offices are in 
charge of H. H- Cannon. Mr. Taylor 
is well known in the textile industry 
in the South. He is a textile gradu- 
ate of N. C. State College and in 
recent years has held a number of 
responsible positions in the textile 
and allied industries. 


Association Directors Meet. 


At a meeting of the Board of Govy- 
ernors of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, held in New 
York on Tuesday, James P- Gossett 
was formally elected president of the 
association. As first vice-president, 
he had been acting as president 
since the death of S. F. Patterson. 
George S. Harris, of Atlanta, was 
elected first vice-president and il. 
R. Fitzgerald, of Danville, Va., sec- 
ond vice-president. 


F. W. Poe 


F. W. Poe, crganizer and presi- 
dent of the F. W. Poe Manufactur- 
ing Company of Greenville, 8S. C. 
died at his home at 407 East North 
street Sunday morning at 9:45 
o'clock after a lingering illness. He 
was 73 years of age. 

Funeral services were held at 6 
o'clock Tuesday afternoon from the 
late residence conarcted by Rev. 
Maicolm 8S. Taylor, rector of Christ 
church, assisted by Rev. C. T. 
Squires, pastor of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian church. Interment was in 
the Christ chureh cemetery. 

Mr. Poe, son of the \lete William 
and Ellen Taylor Poe, Penditon, 
made Greenville his home in early 
manhood. He was born in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Thirty yearr ago he 
organized, built and became the first 
and only president of the Poe Mill. 

At the age of 26 he was married 
to Miss Harriet Augusta Mexwell, 
daughter of Dr. Robert and Lucey 
Sloan Maxwell, who now with five 
children, all of Greenville, survive. 
Daughters surviving include Miss 
Eugenia N. Poe, Mrs. F. J. P. Cogs- 
well, Mrs. Marion Brawley and Mrs. 
W. B. Sparkman, F. W. Poe, Jr., ontw 
son, also survives as do two broth- 
ers, Nelson C. Poe and Hal T- Poe 

Honorary pallbearers were W. M 
Hagood, W. E. Beattie, W. C. Beach- 
am, H. J. Haynsworth, William 
Perry, A. W. Smith, W. 8S. Griffin, 
John W. Arrington, Alex McBee, 
James H. Morgan, Ed. Woodside, A. 
G. Furman, Sr., T. O. Lawton, all of 
Greenville; also Ex-Governor D. C. 
Heyward, of South Carolina, and 
Elijah P. Smith and W. H. Baldwin, 
of New York; Summerfield Baldwin, 
of Baltimore, and M. M. Hunter, of 
Pendleton. In addition will be the 
superintendent and overseers of the 
Poe company, Messrs. Meikle, Greg- 
ory, Dillard, Ramsey, League, Rid- 
die, Pettitt, Morrell and Peebles. 
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<A DISTINCTIVELY SULPHONATED C. P. CASTOR OIL‘ 
EMBRACING IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SULPHONATION 
A PROCESS EVOLVED BY THE SONNEBORN TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


These facts explain concisely the preference for AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL among America’s foremost 
: dyehouses. 


Adapting itself readily under varying dyehouse condi- 
tions, our product gives to the user an absolute safety 
for quality production. 
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The following vital reasons tell you why AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL will fit in profitably with your 
dyehouse requirements— 


A Very High Content of Combined Sulphate 
gives it an unusual degree of solubility, forming a clear 


solution in every concentration with either hot or cold 
water. 


Being acid proof and lime proof, it resists extremely 
hard water, acids (also inorganic) and high temperature 
dye liquors. It will not separate out of solution and 
form insoluble scums in the dye kettle. 


Glauder’s salts, added to the dye bath, even in large 
amounts, will not “break the oil.” This is extremely 
important in certain processes of dyeing. : 


Two added features of AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL 
OIL are its freedom from stickiness and its dependability 
to leave no objectionable odors on the goods due to 
rancidity. These are common complaints with the usual 
sulphonated castor oils, turkey red oils, etc. 


For Best Dyeing Results Insist On 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


Its Cost is Less 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Salisbury, N. C.—Work on the new 
finishing room for the Klumac Milis 
has been completed and a new dye- 
house is now under way. 

Griffin, Ga—The Griffin. Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $150,000 by J. W. 
Gresham and J. A. Evans. 


Buena Vista, Va.—The plant of 
the Buena Vsta Silk Company has 
been leased by the Silk Manufactur- 
ers Corp., New York. 

Thomaston, Ga. — Martha Mills 
have ordered 38 twisters of the Saco- 
Lowell high speed type to be install- 
ed at their new mill here. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—-The Standard 
Knitting Mills are planning an ad- 
dition to the warehouse. The addi- 
tion will be 38 stories, 180x100 feet, 
reinforced concrete construction, to 
$100.000. 


cost 


Bessemer City, N. C.—The Osage 
Manufacturing Company has re- 
placed their old looms with 300 E 
model Draper loom. They have also 
purchased new spindles and rings 
as well as new spoolers and warpers. 


LaGrange, Ga. — Hillside Cotton 
Mills will make considerable changes 
in the lay-out of their opening room, 
installing new equipment in accord- 
ance with the latest opening system 
of the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Savannah, Ga. — A 2,000 spindle 
mill to be known as the Yamacran 
Yarn Mill is under construction, T. 
B. Floyd, Jr., is president and treas- 
urer and J. E. Hand is superinten- 
dent. They will make coarse hosi- 
ery yarns. Most of the machinery 
was purchased second hand. 


Statesville, N. C.— The Statesville 
Cotton Mills are making a number of 
improvements to the mills, including 
the installation of additional card- 
ing and spinning machinery and a 
rearrangement of equipment that 
will put the spinning on the first 
floor and the carding on the second 
floor, 


Anderson, 8S. C. — The Anderson 
Hosiery Mills, recently reported as 
increasing their equipment for the 
manufacture of bathing suits will 
install 30 knitting machines for ho- 
siery making and 30 machines for 
producing bathing suits. The com- 
pany is. erecting an addition to 
house the new equipment. 

Manchester, Ga. — The improve- 
ments being made at the Manchest- 
er Mills, as previously reported, in- 
clude the installation of Barber- 
Colman equipment to replace old 
warping and spoolnig machinery, 
installation of five 25 horse power 
boilers, installation of a new light- 
ing system and the enlargment of 
warehouses, 


J. E. 
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Albemarle, N. C.—Contract for the 
erection of an addition to the knit- 
fing department of the Wiscasseit 
Mills has been awarded to D. A. 
Holbrook, of this place. The addi- 
lion will be 11x110 feet, one story. 
New full fashioned hosiery equip- 
ment.will be installed to give the 
mill a weekly output of 1,500 pairs. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are 


the engineers. 


Morrilton, Tenn.—The Morrilton 
Chamber of Commerce, Tom Davis, 
secretary, reports that the proposi- 
sition from Morris & Co., Trenton, 
New Jersey has been tentatively ac- 
cepted, If the deal is carried out, the 
mill company will move a_ 10,000 
spindle mill here from Groveville, 
N. J., local people to erect the build- 
ink and take $150,000 in preferred 
stock. 
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as described by a superintendent who installed K-A fifteen 
years ago and, who is now installing automatic looms: 
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There are mills that still use K-A Elec- 
trical Motions installed over twenty years ago. 
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Concord, N. C.—Locke Cotton Milis 
have placed an order for additional 
opening equipment, which, combin- 
ed with that which they already 
have in the Locke and Buffalo Mille, 
will give them a complete opening 
equipment of the modern Saco- 
Lowell system. 


Monticello, Ark.— Monticello Col- 
ton Mills are installing an addition 
of about 3,500 spindles and the 
necessary complementary machin- 
ery. Equipment is being supplied 
by Saco-owell Shops- Contract for 
looms was placed with the Draper 
Corporation and for humidifying 
system with the American Moisten- 
ing Company. 

Cherryville, N. C, — Vhe Vivian 
Spinning Company, will be offered at 
receiver's sale on Saturday, July 31 
on the mill premises here. The sale 
includes all of the real property of 
company, including 13 parcels of 
land, mill building, warehouse and 
cottages. 

The plant has 6,188 producing 
spindles, 2,888 twister spindles and 4 
looms for making cord tire fabric. 

The sale will be conducted by W. 
T. Love and M- M. Rudisill, receiv- 
ers. 

Chattanooga, Teun. — Champion 
Knitting Mills will begin the erec- 
tion of a substantial addition to iis 
present plant on Main street. The 
expansion calls for the expenditure 
of $15,000, and will provide a two- 
story building of brick and concrete 
with two floors measuring 60 by 80 
feet each. The Champion Knitting 
Mills specializes in the manufacture 
of noveity half hose for men and 
has a capacity of 1,000 dozen per 
day. The addition will be used for 
stockroom space this fall. C. S. Wil- 
kins is president of the firm and W. 
C. Champion is vice-president. 

Gastonia, N. C.—The Groves Mills, 
Inc., of East Gastonia, announced a 
100 per cent stock dividend, raising 
the capitalization from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. Also a 10 per cent cash 
dividend was declared on the origi- 
nal $500,000 capital. 

This is the second time the ecapi- 
talization of this mill has been in- 
creased. In 1923, following a stock- 
holders meeting, the capital stock 
was raised from $250,000 to $500,000, 
by a similar dividend. Officers of 
the mills are H. H. Groves, presi- 
dent; A. G. Mangum, vice-president; 
E. E. Groves, treasurer: M. O. 
Thornburg, secretary. H. H. and E. 
E. Groves, A. G. Mangum, together 
with L. C. Groves and W. C. Withers 
constitute the directors. Mr. With- 
ers is superintendent. The mill was 
built by the late L. F. Groves. 


Macon, Ga—An expansion pro- 
gram for the William Carter Com- 
pany, which will include transfer of 
cotton and knit underwear depart- 
ments from Massachusetts and 
North Carolina mills to this city and 
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the specialization of rayon work for 
the Northern plants, has been an- 
nouneed. 

The present mill in this city will 
he enlarged and the working staff in- 
creased from 20 women to 500. The 
knitting work will be done at 
Barnesville and the product brought 
Lere for finishing. It is expected 
that 1200 to 1500 a week will be 
made here. 

The Carter Company, with a home 
office in Neddham, Mass., took over 
the Collier Mills here and in Barnes- 
ville; several months ago. .Machin- 
ery is arriving daily and the coim- 
pany plans to train its own workers. 

The manufacture of rayon gar- 
ments will be confined solely to 
Massachusetts, according to present 
plans. The company’s mill at Heids- 
ville, N. will produce nainsook 
underwear for men, its other depart- 
ments coming to this city. 


Textile Colorists Meet 


The 


Section of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and cColorists held its 
summer meeting at the Green Park 
Hotel, Blowing Rock, N. C., Satur- 
day. About 40 members of this as- 
sociation were present, Many of the 
largest mills in North and South 
Carolina were represented. 

James H. Purdy, general manager 
of the Southern Worsted Corpora- 
tion, of Greenville, 8S. C. read a 
most interesting paper on the man- 
ufacture, dyeing and finishing of 
worsteds. C€. W- Gaddy, manager of 
the knitting department of the Wis- 
eassett Mills, of Albemarle, deliv- 
ered a most interesting talk on the 
manufacture, dyeing and finishing 


Southern 
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of full fashioned hosiery. Mr. Van- The meeting closed with a ban- 


ripe, of the BE. I. DuPont Company, quet in the Green Park hotel dining 
of Wilmington, Del., made some in- room. 

teresting remarks regarding the 

fastness of colors on textiles, and Resort of Cotton Textile 


made the prediction that within a 
few years all wash fabries could be 
dyed with fast colors. The DuPont 
man showed a film illustrating their 
dye works, which proved very inter- 
esting for those in attendance. 
Leonard 8S. Little, of the Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, 8. C., presided as 


Merchants 
Data just compiled by The Asso- 
ciation of oCtton Textile Merchants 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
standard cotton textiles during the 
first two weeks of July exceeded 
chairman. production for that period by 33 
The next meeting of the South- Per cent. These figures cover 4 
ern Section will doubtless be held in ‘Standard cotton cloth constructions 
Spartanburg, 8. C., about the middle and represent a large percentage of 
of September, according to Charles *!! cotton mill products. 
H,. Stone, of Charitie, who is chair- For the first two weeks of July, 
man of the arrangements commit- production by the various mills re- 
Lee- porting through 36 mill selling 
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agents totaled 54,901,000 yards, com- 
pared with sales of 72,860,000 yards. 
Total stacks of these 


45 cottons on 


July 10 were 101,291,000 yards, while 
unfilled orders totaled 121,853,000 
yards. Stocks on hand in the pri- 
mary market therefore represen‘ 
four weeks production at the cur- 
rent rate; while if stocks on hand 
are applied against orders, the 


group of mills covered is sold ahead. 

For the period of 20 weeks ending 
July 10, total production was 593,- 
779,000 yards, while sales aggregated 
516,944,000 yards. 

Current production represents a 
decrease of 20.97 per cent from the 
average weekly production during 
March and April, the last months of 
full operation preceding the pre- 
vailing curtailment. 


Rayon Plant in Louisiana. 


Fall River, Mass.—Percy 8S. Palm- 
er, treasurer of the Massasoit Man- 
ufacturing Co., which is to operate 
a viscose plant at Lake Charles, La., 
said operations will be started about 
December 1. At present the con- 
struction of the grinding mill and 
warehouse is under way and plans 
have been completed for the main 


mill. 
I. &. Carter, of Lake Charles, is 
the architect for the new project, 


and Don Lytleton, 
engineer. 
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The Tybee Meeting 


(Continued from Page 34) 


New York, but everything else in- 
cluding the surf was distinctly un- 
satisfactory. 


Upon arrival many found that 
reservations promised them could 
not be secured and the manager 


admitted that he quit answering let- 
ters two weeks previously- 


The rooms were dirty and the food 
varied from very poor to bad. The 
climax was the alleged banquet on 
Friday night. Most of those pres- 
ent got their money's worth in 
laughter if they did. not get anything 
to eat 


Apparently there was nobody in 
charge of the preparations except a 
few negro waiters, 


There was such great delay and 
so little food, that the arrival of 
every waiter with a tray of dishes 
was the subject of immense ap- 
plause. 


The broiled chicken that was serv- 
ed was so completely dried as to 
be without much meat or flavor and 
many of those present insisted thal 
it was dried sea gull. After the 
chicken was served the crowd toox 
up the cry “When do we eat?” and 
it became a feature of the banquet. 

Two men went out to a nearby 
cafe and brought back several boxes 
of hot dogs which were offered at 
auction and there was lively bidding 
for them. We obtained one and it 


came nearer being a meal than the 
banquet food. 

The Cramerton Quartet from 
Cramerton, N- C., which is really a 
very fine quartet, was on the pro- 
gram but all the songs they sung 
were of a sad nature and the crowd 
was not in the mood for any more 
sadness. 

Some little girls from a dancing 
school in Savannah danced very 
nicely, but the crowd were more in- 
terested in “When do we eat?” 

A negro picked a banjo and sang 
plaintively until somebody asked 
“What in the h—| are you howling 
about, you have not had to eat this 
banquet?” 

W. H. Epps took the floor and 
solemly announced that he had con- 
sumed more bread and butter than 
ever before in his life. 

The manager of the hotel had a 
mustache with long waxed poinis 
sticking out each side. Maybe he 
put some time on that. He certainly 
did not waste any of his vaiuablie 
lime running the hotel and it is cer- 
tain that he will never again be 
troubled with a meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association. 


Contest Articles Omitted 


As this issue is largély devoted to 
publication of the report of the 
meeting of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, the articles in the contest 
“Causes of Bad Spinning” were 
omitted. Publication of these arti- 
cles will be resumed next week. 


Textile Institute Organized 


Former United States Senator 
Henry F. Lippitt of Pawtucket, R. 
L., was elected president of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute when it was 
organized Wednesday in New York. 

The objects of the organization, ac- 
cording to its by-laws, are to bring 
about a co-operation among cotton 
textile manufacturers and growers, 
to institute trade research and pre- 
pare a mobilization in national emer- 
gencies. Legislative and political 
questions will be excluded froin its 
its activities, the articles provided. 

Leading cotton manufacturers of 
17 States were represented alt the 
convention which was regarded as 
the first step in a movement to or- 
ganize the industry on a national 
scale. 


The personnel of the organization 
formed was elected to serve until 
the first annual meeting of the in- 
stitute, to be held in October. Com- 
mittees were appointed to form dcfi- 
nite plans for the initial activities 
of the association, but if is not ex- 
pected that much of the proposed 
work can be put into motion until 
after the meeting next fail. The 
permanent headquarters of the in- 
stitute probably will be in New York. 

Those behind the movement ex- 
pect to have mills controlling 18,- 
400,000 spindles, or almost half of 
the total in the United States soon 
enrolled in the institute. 

The institute formally was launch- 
ed at the morning session when the 


convention - unanimously adopted 
the report of the committee of 10, 
which had been named to study the 
necessities of the association. Mr. 
Lippitt, secretary of the committee 
presented the report- William C. 
MacColi, of Providence, R. L, pre- 
sided. 

Wiher officers elected were: vice 
presidents: Stuart W. Cramer, of 
Cramerton, N. C., and Robert ‘Amory 
of Waltham, Mass.; temporary scc- 
retary, William F. Garcelon, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and treasurer, Gerrish H. 
Milliken, of Huntsville, Ala. 


Cotton Spinning Shows 
Increase 


Washington, D. C—Cotton spin- 
nig showed slightly increase activity 
during June as compared with May 


this year, the Census Bureau 
monthly report showed. 
Active spindle hours for June 


totaled 7,606,123,260 or an average of 
200 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 7,505,986,215, or an aver- 
age of 199 for May this year and 
7,690,315,823, or an average of 203, 
for June last year. 

Spindles in place June 30 totaled 
37,694,680 of which 31,770,900 were 
operated at some time during the 
month compared with 37,700,136 
and 32,267,410 for May this year and 
37,858,211 and 32,309,896 for June last 
year. 

The average number of spindles 
operated during June was 33,319,- 
71 or at 884 per cent capacity, on 
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a single shift basis compared with 
33,524,928 or at 838.9 per cent capa- 
city in May this year and 33,688,084 
or at 89 per cent capacity in June 
last year. 


Mill Poets. 


N our issue of last week we print- 
ed the following verse copied 
from “The Spinner” of the Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, 8S. C. 
“Backward, turn backward, O time in your 
flight, 
Give us a maiden with skirts not so tight; 
Give us a girl, whose charms many or few, 
Are not exposed by much peek-a-boo. 
Give us a maiden, no matter what age, 
Who won't use the street for a vaudeville 
stage ; 
Give us a girl not so sharply in view, 
Dress her in skirts that the sun wont shine 


through.” | 
A well known mill man writing 
under the name of “Jigger” has sent 


us the following reply: 
Please don’t dress her in cotton 
This wonderful maid, 
But keep her in the fashion 
That custom has made: 

She is cute and she is pretty 
From her head to her toes 
And her limbs look much better 

In nice silken hose, 
So if the dresses are such 
That the sun can shine throuzh 
Why we don't have to look 
And neither do you, 
And though I weave cotton 
With others of ilk 
I feel our maids are worthy 
So let’s dress ’em in silk. 

While we are not strong for this 
“dress ‘em in silk” plea, we are pub- 
lishing his poem with the hope that 
some other mill poet with “dress 
‘em in cotton” ideas will reply. 


British Spinners Will Form 
Combine 


London, sc has been 
outlined for a combine company of 
Lancashire spinners, making all 
numbers of yarns spun from Ameri- 


‘an cotton, and is backed by mill 
directors representing capital of 
£250,000,000. The primary object 


will be to establish minimum prices 
on yarns spun from American cot- 
ton 

It is suggested that shares be tak- 
en up at 20s per 100 spindles. Arti- 
cles of the association provide for 
an appointment of a board which 
would from the time to 
minimum prices’ for standatd counts 
of yarn to show a reasonable profit. 

Experts would be engaged in 
grading the yarns by number with- 
out knowledge of the makers’ 
hames. The plan proposes the rais- 
ing, by borrowing or by levy, of a 
fund to pay the annual charges of 
the company and in addition to form 
a reserve for the purpose of pre- 
venting unfair competition from 
spinners outside of the company, 
and also to buy up al! surplus yarns 
if thought expedient to do so. 

Members would agree to use a 
common contract and not to sell be- 
low the fixed minimum prices. The 
penalty for any member transzress- 
ing would be the forfeiture of his 
Shares and the publication of his 


name as expelled for unfaithfulness. 

An outline of the scheme has been 
sent to all Laneashire cotton spin- 
opinion 


ners and their has heen 


time fix 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


asked un the formation of the new 
combine, requesting replies by July 
31. 

The Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Association officially 
states that: “That is no reason why 
the American division of the spin- 
ning trade should not make every 
effort to organize a yarn selling as- 
sociation as such a proposal offers 
advantageous possibilities to the 
trade.” 


Position of 1 Mills Slightly 
Improved 


Cotton cloth baaneiin last week sud- 
denly discarded their bearishness 
on prices and their policy of post- 
poning purchases and bought the 
iargesl volume of goods which they 
have taken in any similar period this 
year, says the Cotton Service of the 
Merchants’ National Bank of Boston. 
Under the influence of this broad 
buying, the downward movement of 
prices was brought to a halt and nu- 
merous line of goods advanced an 
eighth to a quarter a cent a yard. 

The revival of demand was un- 
doubtedly due in large part to the 
unexpected and sharp upturn in the 
cotton market which in turn was 
caused by reports of serious dam- 
age to the crop by insects. It had 


been forecasted, however, by a 
broadening of inquiry and larger 
buying during the two or three 
weeks previous, even while prices 


of cotton and goods were falling. It 
was evident that many users of 
goods had delayed buying so long 
that they were forced to place fur- 
ther orders regardless of their views 
on the market. 

However, although the improve- 
ment in the market has been exten- 
sive and pronounced, it is not to be 
assumed that this one week’s busin- 
ness has definitely pulled the trade 
out of the unsatisfactory situation in 
which if has been placed during re- 
cent months Some goods have not 
moved up equally with cotton. Many 
goods are selling at or below cost of 
production. And some important 
classes of goods did not share in the 
buying movement last week. 

But last week’s large business put 
many mills in a position. as to stocks 
and business in hand. in which they 
can take advantage of a further de- 
mand if it comes forward. Further- 
more, the large buying, exceeding 
expectations as if did, was a remind- 
er of the great amount of busines« 
that is to be done when buyers are 
ready to operate. The attitude of 
buyers as to further purchases on a 
broad seale in the near future will 
probably be determined largely by 
colton erop developments and pros- 


Notice 
Superintendents 


Don’t do awav with vour 
underclearers. Send them to 
us; we make them as good as 
new, and save you money. 
SANTEE ROLLER SHOPS 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


RECEPTACLES 


Roving Cans, Trucks, Barrels, 


Boxes, 


Trays, for Factories-Mills-Warehouses 
Write for catalog illustrating complete line 
and features of material and construction 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


BOSTON 


121 Beach St. 78 Fifth Ave. 


New YORK PHILADELPHIA 
1024 Filbert St. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


$26 S. Church St. 
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Governor McLean Gives Reasons For Cancelling Survey 


Raleigh, N. C.—Governor McLean 
has given to the press a copy of a 
letter he has written to Mrs. E. L. 
McKee, of Sylva, president of the 
North aCrolina Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, in which he gave his 
reasons for calling off the survey of 
women in industry. He also stated 
that “in this, as in other matters, I 
shall not permit myself to be drawn 
into personal controversies with in- 
dividuals about my official conduct, 
no matter how unjust or how untrue 
the accusations may be.” 


The governor's letter was as fol- 
Lows: 


“Dear Mrs. McKee: Inasmuch as 
I discussed the matter of the sur- 
vey of women in industry with you 
before I decided to request it on 
April 20, last, I feel that I should 
give you some of the reasons which 


caused me to ask the commission 
fo abandon the work. 
“You will remember, | am sure, 


tnat I said to vou that I was much 
in doubt as to what course | should 
pursue as to requesting the survey 
for several reasons, among them the 
following: 


“1, Due to long discussion and 
agitation very acrimonious in char- 
acter, in the public press and else- 
where, before the matter was pre- 
sented to me, I feared it would be 
practically impossible in the atmos- 
phere thus created to have a full, 


STALEY’S RADIO MILL STARCH 
STALEY’S ANCHOR PEARL STARCH 


fair and constructive survey made 
by any agency. 


“2. At least two of the ladies who 
first approached me about the mal- 
ler had made it clear that in their 
opinion nothing but a survey in the 
Federal Labor Bureau would be sat- 
isfactory. I had fully determined 
that I wouldn't ask the federal au- 
thorities to make the survey for the 
reason that there was no authority 
in law for it, and because I knew 
that North Carolina was able and 
willing to handle her own internal 
social and industrial affairs. 


“3. I doubted the advisability of 
attempting a survey which would in- 
clude in its scope the practice of 
entering the homes of the cilizens 
and investigating living conditions 
and martial relations. The attorney 
general ruled that there was no ex- 
isting authority in law for the child 
welfare commission or any other 
body to exercise any such power, 
and I feared that many of our peo- 
ple would resent such a practice. 


“4. I expressed the opinion that on 
account of lack of legal authority to 
obtain much of the information 
which was desired by those who 
were demanding the survey, it would 
he necessary to obtain the consent! 
and co-operation of those who were 
‘Oo be investigated and to have the 
whole-hearted support of those who 
were asking for the survey in plans 
I was trying to work out. 


“5S. I know it was fundamental 
that there should be unanimity of 
counsel and action on the part of 
the members of the child welfare 
commission if they were to under- 
take the work. I understood, Just as 
Dr. Cooper and Mr. Ailen say they 
understood, that Mrs. Jolmson final- 
ly agreed to all the plans including 
the plan of organizalion as presented 
in the chart. 


“6. Having concluded that ail sur- 
lies in interest had come to agree- 
ment as to how the work should be 
done, I asked that the survey be 
made. It should be remembered that 
I was acting in a voluntary eilort 
to compose difference and to do a 
favor for those who wanted an im- 
mediate survey. There was no offi- 
cial duty imposed upon me in re- 
gard to the matter. 


7. Soon after the survey was au- 
thorized, stories began to appear in 
Lhe press almost daily of differences 
of opinion and criticisms, both ip- 
side the official organization and 
outside, particularly in certain well 
known but restricted circles in Ral- 
eigh. I finally learned of these con- 
ditions and urged that every effor! 
be made to compose the differences. 
Doctor Cooper and, Professor Allen, 
in my opmion, did everything in 
their power to compose the differ- 
ences and to have the work proceed 
as originally agreed upon by all the 
members of the commission. 


Staleys 
PRODUCTS 


Staley Textile Starches 


Modified and Standardized for specific requirements 
STALEY’S ECLIPSE MILL STARCHES Thin-boiling Starches for 


Warp-Sizing and Finishing. 


STALEY’S STAYCO GUM 


TEXTILE CORN SYRUP 


Finishing. 
Thick-boiling Starch, 


“At the conference on Saturday, it 
was manifest that the commission 
was in a deadlock on a two to one 
basis. In my opinion the majority 
was right, but all agreed that a sur- 
vey made under the other handicaps 
I have mentioned could not accom- 
plish any effective result with a fur- 
ther handicap which then seemed 
imminent: An organized campaign 
to discredit the work at every step 
and finally reputatiton by some of 
those who were’most active in pro- 
posing it- Such a course would have 
been futile and, moreover, would 
have caused a waste of twelve or 
fifteen thousand dollars. 


“T regret that my efforts to settle 
a long standing controversy for 
which I was in no way responsible 
have failed, but I am consoled by 
the thought that I made the effort 
in good faith, influenced by no other 
motive than the ardent desire to 


serve the State to the best of my 
ability. 
“In this, as in other matters, I 


shall not permit myself to be drawn 
into personal controversies with in- 
dividuals about my official conduct, 
no matter how unjust or how un- 
true the accusations may be. ‘This 
is a policy which I believe is ap- 
proved by the people and I hope I 
can continue to follow it. I confess 
there are oceasions when it is ex- 
tremely difficult for me to adhere to 
it. 


For Heavy Sizing and Stiff 


re- 


washed and re-bolted for 


Sizing and Finishing. 


For Bright Colored Warps 
or Fabrics, Rayon and Sne- 


cial Finishes. 


For Khaki, or White Goods. 


Note: Our textile service men are available subject to your call to assist in your problems 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 


828 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


25 Church St., New York 


88 Broad St., Boston 
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Trading Basis New Orleans 


Means Real Price Insurance! 


Dealers in cotton—the “Fabric of Civilization”—Producers, Spinners, Mer- 
chants and Exporters now KNOW that their interests are safeguarded when 


the New Orleans Future Contract is the basis of a spot transaction, BE- 
CAUSE— 


IT IS RESPONSIVE ONLY to the legitimate events, developments and conditions which 
affect the spot markets of the South; 


NO ECONOMIC WASTE is incurred in the functioning of the New Orleans contract, for, 


receiving and tendering cotton involves no special physical handling and practically no 
additional charges; 


COTTON MOVES TO NEW ORLEANS in the natural course of transit from field to mill, 
as shown by the fact that approximately 3,000,000 bales will move across her wharves 
this season, and approximately 12,500,000 bales of the crop is being handled either at 


New Orleans or within a day’s journey, where, if necessary, it would be available for 


delivery against New Orleans Contract. 


NEW ORLEANS IS THE HUB of an enormous cotton supply, serving without economic 


loss or expense to the trade as a bulwark against UNCOMMERCIAL HAPPENINGS in 
the contract market; 


NEW ORLEANS IS A GREAT PORT with regular and frequent steamship sailings 
and enjoys concentration privileges from Westside railroads, which means that the 
THROUGH RATE from point of origin to point of final destination applies; 


ONLY THE USUAL AND NATURAL charges incurred at all ports of concentration at 


_ time of initial handling prevail at New Orleans (and here they are exceptionally reason- 


able) and there is practically no added expense when it is decided to effect delivery against 
future contract. 


BECAUSE OF THESE FACTS— 
The New Orleans contract is closely linked with the spot markets of the South and there- 


fore ASSURES STABILITY AND GENUINE PRICE INSURANCE! You can fee! 
assured that you receive or pay a normal price when you 


Buy or Sell Your Cotton BASIS NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Write Trade Extension Committee for information 


COLORED COTTON YARNS 


4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur 
colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white 
twists, etc. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


manufactured by 


Lavonia Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 
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Index Ilo Advertisers 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conr 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING QO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOUKTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appears in this issue. 
Page Page 
— 
(Colored Insert) Ladew, Hdward R. Co. . 
Akron Belting Co. 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 45 
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Houghton, E. F. & Co. sill 4 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. . —_— 
Hunt. Rodney. Machine Co. | 52 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
International Salt Co., Inc. — 
Jacobs, EB. H. & 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Kenilworth Inn 37 
Kliipstein, A. & Co. 7 


P hiladelphia Belting Co. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain ‘Co. 47 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 36 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co._ 47 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. . icnestinaiee 


Roy, B. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Scott, Henry L. & Co 


Seaboard Ry. 


Sellers, Wm. & Co. — 


Seydel Chemical Co. . 62 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Siggers & Siggers 
Sonneborn, L.. Sons 
Southern Ry. 
southern Spindle & Flyer 
Southern Textile Exposition 
Spray Paintine & Equip- 
Staley, A. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. . 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
syanor Pump & Well Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. __.. 
Tolhurst Machihe Works _....... ... — 
Tripod Paint Co. aa 

United Chemical Products Co. _..... 67 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 61 
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U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. 46 
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Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
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Washburn Printing Co. 
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Whitin Machine Works 
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Wolf. Jacques & Co. 18 
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R. Pederson, 


Employers’ 


company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Resident Manag 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 


Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 

Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o 

tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stand 


stock 
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New Ideas---New Friends--- 
Better Business 


“When good fellows get together” means more than fair weather when it 
refers to the good fellows of the Southern Textile Association. It means 
that when these men, in convention meet,there is an exchange of ideas, 
methods, friendship which reflects itself in the business of the growing South. 


Among those things mentioned during some friendly chat over cigars at 
dinner or in the hotel lobby, surely Diastafor had a place. 


Like this maybe:—‘“Yep,” says genial old Bill,—from North Carolina, isn’t he? 
“had a lot of trouble in my dyehouse until I got hold of this desizing agent 
The Fleischmann people put out. I couldn’t keep the liquor clean, seemed 
like half the starch stayed in the goods and affected the color. 


“But. boy, this Diastafor does its stuff. It liquifies the starch so it all washes 
out. It gives the fabric a good finish and a better feel—”’ 


Right here one of his convention mates cuts in “What kind of equipment have 
you got to have, Bill?” 


“Any kind you want or what have you?” is the answer. “And furthermore 


it is just as good in its work whether you use it with cotton, worsted, half-silk 
or rayon.” 


There’s a lot of dope you can get on better methods through the use of Dias- 
tafor. Write to the address below, and let us give you complete details. 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 
695 Washington Street New York City 
Howard L. Jenkins, Representative 
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Meeting of Southern Textile Association 


Continued from Page 32) 


Davip Criark (Charlotte, N. C.): 

Cart Harris (Inman, S$. C.): 
amended. 

The motion as amended was then put to vote and carried. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Is there any further business? 

L. L. Brown (Clifton, S. C.): I would like to offer the following reso- 
lution, Mr. President: 

“Resolved, That a committee consisting of T. W. Mullen, C. P. Thomp- 
son, and George Leitner be constituted to prepare a new set of By -Laws and 
submit them for consideration at the next meeting of the Association.” 

J. A. Caapman (Inman, S. C.): I,second that resolution. 
This resolution was then put to vote and carried. 


MarsHALL Ditirc (Gastonia, N. C.): Mr. President, several years ago 
the Southern Textile Association organized the Textile Foundation for the 
purpose of carrying on research work. That committee was organized and 
collected some funds for that purpose, but conditions at that time didn’t 
justify the committee in proceedings with the work as they wanted to. This 
work has been held in abeyance for a number of years. 

Recently the organization of The Arkwrights has been perfected for the 
same purpose, for the purpose of doing what the Textile Foundation was 
intended to do, and The Arkwrights is organized within the Southern Textile 
Association. 

At a meeting of the board of directors yesterday it was stipulated that 
membership in the Southern Textile Association was prerequisite to mem- 
bership in The Arkwrights; so The Arkwrights is an organization within the 
Southern Textile Association for the purpose of carrying on that research 

work. 


It is not necessary to have both of these organizations, the Textile Foun- 
dation and The Arkwrights, at the same time, because The Arkwrights is 

intended to carry on that same work the Textile Foundation was to have 
done. I therefore move that the Textile Foundation Committee be dis- 
continued, and that the funds now in their possession be transferred to The 
Arkwrights, Inc., for use in textile research work. 


I don’t know howe much money we have, $500.00 or $600.00 perhaps, and 
if the Association should decide to do that, that would give The Arkwrights 


I will accept that amendment. 
I would like to second the motion as 


FOR TEXTILE 


HEAVY LOOM OIL 


Adheres to the metal and insures the minimum 
amount of oil thrown or splashed on the goods. 


It is of pale color to insure against visible oil 
stains. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Highly refined oil of paraffine base. 

| TEXTILE MACHINE OIL 
A high fire test machine oil of paraffine base, 

free from gumming properties. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


One of the most satisfactory general purpose 
oils for cotton mills, silk mills, woolen mills, jute 
mills and knitting mills. 


ATLANTA 


PERFECTION SPINDLE OIL 


Highest quality paraffine spindle oil. 


A close cut homogeneous oil which insures | 
against gumming from oxidation of the oil in use. | 
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these funds available for their work in carrying on the research work they 
hope to do. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Is there any other business to come up before we 
have the report of the Resolutions Committee? 

Rosert W. Puiiip (Atlanta, Ga.): At every meeting, Annual Meeting, 
that I have attended, Mr. President, we have elected some officers. Are 
we going to elect any officers this morning? 


PRESIDENT Grimes: That will come up at the proper time. If there is 
no objection, we will have the report of the Resolutions Committee now by 
Robert W. Phillip, of Atlanta, the Chairman. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Whereas, The proposed plan of the Cotton Textile Institute holds promise of definite 
material improvement of the Textile Industry, and in the projected plan includes work 
of a nature that will fall within the scope of the operating executives; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the Southern Textile Association, 
assembled at Tybee Beach, this 17th day of July, 
pledges its support in the movement. 


2. Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby extended to the retiring 
officers of the Associatiton, to the speakers at this meeting, consisting of Mayor Thomas 
Gamble, J]. A. Chapman, Robert F. Bowe; to the Sectional Chairmen for their reports 
and their work in the different Sectional Meetings; to the entertainers at the banquet 
laughter); and to others who have contributed to our entertainment. The thanks of 
this Convention are hereby extended. (Applause.) 


Davip CriarK (Charlotte, N. C.): I move the adoption of the Resolu- 


in Convention 
1926, hereby endorses this plan, and 


tions. 

Seconded. 

MARSHALL DrLiInc (Gastonia, N. C.): 1 would like to offer an amend- 
ment. I believe that this committee was composed of newspaper men, and 


they are very modest. I move that there be included in that vote of thanks 
the Textile Press of the country, those papers that have published so freely 
and willingly the proceedings of our meeting, and have contributed so much 
to its success, and kept it before the public. I think they are entitled to 
the consideration of a vote of thanks, and I offer the amendment that they 
be added to those to whom we return our thanks. (Applause.) 


Davip CrarK (Charlotte, N. C.): I accept the amendment. 
The motion as amended was then seconded by J. A. Chapman, of Inman, 
S. C., and unanimously carrjed. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: What is next under the head of business? 


GULF SEMI-FLUID OILS 


Ideal semi-fluid oils for fan and beater bearing, 
drawing frame rollers, roving frame rollers, spin- 
ning frame rollers, weave-room machinery and | 
comb boxes, etc. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
WHITE KNITTING MACHINE OIL | 

A pure mineral oil highly refined, by special | 
treatment to eliminate the possibility of stains on | 
dyed knitted goods and to remove any gumming | 
properties interfering with action of needles. 


Write us for Gulf Textile Lubrication Chart 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
General Sales Office: | 
PHILADELPHIA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW ORLEANS | 
HOUSTON 


| 
BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
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12 Har. Selvage Lettering Dobby 


By Weaving your Name or Trade Mark 
in the selvages of your cloths— 


Dobbies built with 12, 20 or 40 harness capacity 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND ADVICE ARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 


S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO 


Spinning and Twisting 
Travelers of Every 
Description 


THE BOWEN 
SQUARE POINTED TRAVELERS 


THE BOWEN STEEL 
GRAIN TWISTER TRAVELERS 


THE BOWEN 
ROUND POINTED TRAVELERS 


THE BOWEN SUPERIOR 
BRONZE TWISTERS 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
UNIFORM TEMPER 
CORRECT CIRCLES 
UNIFORM SIZE 


-U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Antonio Spencer, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 
159 Aborn St., Providence, R. L. 


Southern Representative: 


WM. P. VAUGHAN 
Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


A. D. Otrpnwant (Greenville, S. C.): Mr. President, the Textile Exposi- 
tion, as you know, is to be held in Greenville in November. The Southern 
Textile Association is expected to meet in Greenville as usual during the 
session of the Southern Textile Exposition. The Southern Textile Associa- 
tion is the father of the Southern Textile Exposition, and of course further 
you are expected to come to Greenville during the first week in November 
to see about that child. I therefore move that the Fall Meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association be held in Greenville, S. C., at some date to 
be fixed during the first week in November. 

Davip CLarK (Charlotte, N. C.): I move that we accept the invitation. 

J]. A. CoHapmMan (Inman, S. C.): I second the motion, that is, provided 
they have a better banquet. 

This motion was then put to vote and carried. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: The time for this meeting will be fixed by the Board 
of Governors. 

MARSHALL DiLtiInc (Gastonia, N. C.): I would like to ask our Secre- 
tary to make a statement about our hotel rates. 

SECRETARY Cops: The published rates are $7.00 per day for one person 
in a room,’and $6.00 per day each for two persons in a room. 

J. A. Coapman (Inman, S. C.): And what kind of a room is that? 

SECRETARY Cops: It so happens that there are only two rooms in the 
building that have a private bath. Some of the others had connecting 
by ths. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: To go back to the time for our next meeting, I want 
tu sav that we have accepted Greenville’s invitation to hold our semi-annual! 
meeting there. I think that we as an Association should be very careful in 
future in accepting the invitation of any city to hold our meeting. I think 
that that has been done heretofore in a more or less haphazard manner. It 
will not do us as an Association any good to come down to a place like 
Tybee, and hold our meeting here, and have the criticism and the knowledge 
of the treatment that we have been accorded here. We all feel that our 
Association as a dignified organization is entitled to better treatment than 
we have had here. It reflects upon the dignity of our organization to be 
accorded such treatment as we have had here. ( Applause.) 


Ropert W. Purvi (Atlanta, Ga.): We have been fooling around here, 
talking about hotels, and the banquet, and the bread and butter and weiners. 
and flowers, and so on, and we have been scattering thanks around to the 
President and the Secretary and others for their labors this year, which is al! 
very nice, but we have left no place for the election of officers. I want wo 
elect some officers. (Laughter.) That is not on the program. 

PresIDENT Grimes: This is the only official program, and it is right 
here—‘Election of Officers.” (Laughter.) 

Before we go into any further business, Mr. Oliphant, we would like to 
convey to the Chamber of Commerce of Greenville the information that we 
will hold our next Semi-Annual Meeting there, and please prepare for us. 
( Applause. ) 

A. D. OtrpHant (Greenville, S$. C.): I might state, Mr. President, that 
we have now in Greenville the new Poinsett Hotel, and the Imperial Hote! 
is still there, and we have about a hundred and fifty more hotel rooms avail- 
able in Greenville than we had last year. We hope you will all come and 
spend the week with us. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: We will now proceed with the election of officers. 
The officer to be elected is President. 

Ropert W. Purip (Atlanta, Ga.): I have been waiting for this oppor- 
tunity, which I thought was not coming. I want to place in nomination for 
the office of President during the coming year, W. H. Gibson, Jr., 0! 
Mooresville, N. C., the present Vice-President. 

Davip Crark (Charlotte, N. C.): I move that he be elected by acclama- 
tion. 

This motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: I will ask Mr. Clark to cast the unanimous vote 0! 
this Association for W. H. Gibson, Jr., for President. 

This was done amidst applause, and Mr. Gibson was asked to come for- 
ward to the chair. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in introducing |: 
you W. H. Gibson, Jr., the newly-elected President of this Association 
(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Gipson: Gentlemen, it is mighty pleasant to have yo" 
confer this honor on me this morning. I assure you I appreciate it, and | 
will do my best to live up to the obligations and to the expectations of th'- 
Association in this position of responsibility. I will do my best.to do wha' 
I can in presiding over your meetings to make this a successful year in the 
Association. We have before us this year probably the biggest problems w« 
have ever had in the history of this Association, and it is going to requ! 
the co-operation of the entire body to put across the things which are now 
on foot, such as the Arkwrights, and standardization, and there is an immens« 
amount of work to be done this year. I want to ask the co-operation of eac! 
and every one of you in the Association this coming year. Let’s try to make 
it a great success. 

I want to again thank you for this honor. I hold it in very high estee™. 
I thank you. (Applause.) 
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The next office to be filled is that of Vice-President. Nominations are in 
order. 
Davip Crark (Charlotte, N. C.): I nominate L. R. Gilbert, of Raleigh, 
N. 
Ropert W. Puri (Atlanta, Ga.): I second the nomination and move 
that the nominations be closed. 
This motion was seconded and carried, and Mr. Gilbert was elected by 
acclamation unanimously, amidst applause. 
PRESIDENT Grimes: Will Mr. Gilbert please stand up? (Mr. Gilbert 
arose amidst applause.) Will you make a speech, Mr. Gilbert? 
L. R. Grepert (Raleigh, N. C.): No, sir. I appreciate being elected 
Vice-President, and for anything I can do you fellows call on me. (Ap- 
lause. ) 
: PRESIDENT Greson: The next office to be filled is that of Chairman of 
the Board of Governors. 
L. L. Brown (Clifton, §. C.): I nominate for that office Carl R. Harris, 
of Inman, (Applause.) 
Upon motion the nominations were closed and Mr. Harris was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Governors by acclamation amidst applause. 
PRESIDENT Gipson: Next in order is the election of an Executive Secre- 
tary. 
Davip Crark (Charlotte, N. C.): I nominate F. Gordon Cobb, of Lan- 
caster, S. C., for the office of Executive Secretary. (Applause. ) 
Upon motion the nominations were closed and Mr. Cobb was elected Ex- 
ecutive Secretary by acclamation amidst applause. ) 
(Cries of “Speech! Speech! 


SECRETARY Cops: My only regret is coming in after this salary proposi- 
tion you have been talking about. (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT GrBson: Next on the program is the election of five men for 
the Board of Governors, four to succeed those whose terms expire and one to 
succeed Carl R. Harris on account of his being elected Chairman of the 
Board of Governors. So there are five to be elected. 


The five following names were quickly placed in nomination, and were 
elected by acclamation: 


T. W. Mullen, Rosemary, N. C. 

T. A. Hightower, Edgefield, S. C. 

L. L. Brown, Clifton, S. C., to succeed himself. 
J. W. Turnipseed, Siluria, Ala. 

Oliver M. Murphy, Selma, Ala. 


Davip CrarKk (Charlotte, N. C.): Mr. President, one man has got to 


take a short term, and with the consent of L. L. Brown, I move that he take 
the short term. 


L. L. Brown (Clifton, S. C.): That is entirely satisfactory to me. 
The motion was then put to vote and carried. 

PRESIDENT Grpsons Are we now to elect a Secretary and Treasurer? 
Davip CrarK (Charlotte, N. C.): That’s up to the committee. 


PRESIDENT Grpson: Mr. Greer has some remarks to make. We will hear 
from Mr. Greer at this time. 


PRESENTATION REMARKS BY J]. A. GREER 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


I have been asked to make a little speech. This is the thirteenth year which I have 

attended the election of officers of the Southern Textile Association. I think it is a very 
wonderful thing, in the point of its being the thirteenth. I think in all the thirteen years 
[ have been attending the Association never before have I had the pleasure of gazing 
upon such a gavel as this empty gavel of Scotch whiskey. (Laughter.) 
_ I have noted with a great deal of pleasure during all these years the growth of the 
Southern Textile Association. It has reminded me of a little verse that came to my 
mind just now. E repeated this little verse once at a meeting of the Rotary Club in 
Greenville. I was there as a guest, and they called on me to make a little talk, and 1 
made the little talk. In the regular routine of the proceedings I was asked to make 
another talk. I said all I had intended to say, and I told them so, and one of the boys 
said: “Say the same thing over again; it sounded good.” 

Of course this Association has become one of the greatest Associations in the Textile 
Industry without any question. For a number of years, the first years of its existence, 
4S you all know, it drifted along, just drifted. We got together, had a good time, didn't 
accomplish a whole lot, but were just drifting. The verse to which I have reference, 
«nd which came to my mind, is as follows: 


INDECISION 


Indecision brings its own delays 

Days are lost lamenting o’er lost days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute; 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it! 


Boldness hath genius. 

Power and magic in it. 

Only commence, and the mind grows heated. 
Start and then the thing will be completed. 


I think the Southern Textile Association during the past year has started somcthing. 
lieve it is going to be carried on under able leadership, and some day it will be 
completed, the work of this Association, and, when it is, we will have reached as near a 
tate of perfection in textile manufacturing as it is possible to reach. I know that during 
che past year the work of this Association has had able leadership. I know that under 
the leadership of Mr. Grimes as President the Association has made a great step forward. 


How White 


1S 


A Coat of 
Whitewash? 


Not the 
satisfactory 
whiteness of 
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with Solozone. 


(A permanent white 
without weakening-- 
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i think it was a stroke of wisdom when they selected him to step up to this position. 
There are other able men in the organization. They are coming along. The Association 
is very deeply indebted to Mr. Cobb for his kindness, his bigness of heart, in agreeing 
to take the responsibility of the office he has filled during the past tyear. 

But, Mr. Grimes, I got up here at Mr. Cobb’s request to present you a token of 
jove and esteem from the Association. I am sure that I speak the sentiments of every 
man here when I say that we are very grateful for the good work you have done in the 
past. I hope you will accept this token in the same spirit it is given. Wear it with 
honor to yourself and credit to the industry. I thank you. (Presenting Mr. Grimes 
with a very handsome medal.) (Applause.) 


O. D. Grimes (Athens, Ga.): Gentlemen, my Association work has been 
very pleasant. I am very much interested in the success of this Association. 
{ wish to continue on in the work of the Association. I am*perfectly willing 
and glad to give all the time I can to it. I will always remember my very 
pleasant year as President of this Association by this medal. (Applause.) 

MARSHALL Diiitnc (Gastonia, N. C.): We have given our Past Presi- 
dent a medal. Our Resolutions Committee had some resolutions of apprecia- 
tion in their report of the work of our retiring officers, but I think that this 
Association ought in a special manner give a vote of thanks and appreciation 
to our retiring Secretary, whom we have re-elected as Executive Secretary, 
t. Gordon Cobb. I don’t think in the whole membership of the Association 
we have ever had a man who has given it the whole-hearted work, the sup- 
port, the time, and the ability that has been displayed by his work. The 
report presented here showed that he has been untiring in his work for the 
Association. We have no member who loves this Association more, or who 
will do more for it, and, while we have this opportunity, I move that we give 
him a special vote of thanks for the splendid work he has done this year by 
rising to our feet. 


Th’s motion was unanimously carried by rising vote amidst applause. 

Cart R. Harris (Inman, S. C.): I have a little announcement I would 
like to make at this time. You remember yesterday Mr. Cobb made the 
announcement that Mr. Alexander has offered to give to the man in the 
industry (and I think it was stated that he would have to be a member of 
the Southern Textile Association) a medal of some kind, who had done the 
most for the industry during that year, and yesterday you passed a resolu- 
tion leaving the selection of that man to the Board of Governors. We had a 
meeting last night, and unanimously decided that that medal should go to 
our retiring Secretary and Treasurer; and owing to the fact that he is to 
receive the medal, it does not seem appropriate that he should do the writing 
to Mr. Alexander. So we decided also that our retiring Chairman, L. R. 
Gilbert, should notify Mr. Alexander of the acceptance of the medal, and 
that it would be conferred upon our Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cobb. 
(Applause). 


SECRETARY Coss: I don’t know whether there is any sarcasm in that or 
rot. It looks like rubbing it in a little bit. At any rate, | want to express 
my appreciation of the spirit in which it is given, although it will be rather 
embarrassing for me to see Sid Alexander and Dave Clark after this thing is 
over because I was somewhat instrumental in helping to put the idea through. 
Now then to be the recipient of it, you can realize it will be embarrassing. 
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At any rate, I will endeavor to get by with them, and beat them playing golf. 
(Applause. ) 

I feel in justice to the Association, and to let the members know of the 
dream I have had as your Secretary and Treasurer, that it has been the regret 
of my life to have to give the work up. I would have been very much dis- 
appointed if I had to give it up. I feel like we have gotten a start on some 
of the things we have been working at for a number of years, and I did want 
to go along with the active part of it until we could get those things carried 
to a conclusion, so to speak. At any rate I want to assure you that I will 
give every bit of the support I possibly can to the men who are coming in, 
and taking on this work; not only my moral support, but any of my time 
that I can, as I have been doing. I thank you. (Applause.) 


Mr. President, as was mentioned yesterday in my report there are a num- 
ber of magazines and a number of individuals to whom we wanted to show 
our appreciation for the work that they have done for the Association. They 
have been untiring in their efforts; they have stood back at no expense; they 
have done everything they could; and I think that I brought that out very 
clearly on yesterday. I think, if it is in order for me to make a motion (and 
| beheve it is now, as I am not Secretary and Treasurer) that I would like 
to make a motion that as we adiourn we extend to the magazines that | 
mentioned yesterday, Textile World, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, and Cotton a rising vote of thanks. 

This motion was various’y seconded and was carried unanimously amidst 
applause, after which the Convention adjourned. 


New Du Pont mcteeins chines and particularly suitable for 

piece dyeings. Its chief use will be 
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du Pont de Nemours & Co. an- = and other materials that must stand 

nounces the addition of Ponsol Red long exposure to light, or repeated 
BN Double Paste to its line of vat washings, or both. 


dyestuffs. The company considers The development of a direct dye. 
this a most valuable addition. as known as Pontamine Fast Yellow B. 
heretofore there was no red dye in is also announced by the dyestuffs 
the Ponsol group. It is expected department of the du Pont Com- 
that this new vat color will find pany. The chief characteristics of 


wide use not only as a red and as a 
pink, but as the red component in 
combinations with other Ponsol dyes 
both for very delicate mode shades 
and for full shades. It is said to be 
exceptionally fast to light even in 
the lightest shades, and very fast 
to water, perspiration, acids and 
alkalies. It also possesses good re- with other direct colors. It show- 
sistance to chlorine. It is very level very good solubility and can be used 
dyeing, penetrates well and is suit- in circulating machines. It leave- 
able for use on all types of ma- Celanese unstained. 


this color are its level dyeing prop- 
erties, good fastness to light and 
washing and fastness to chlorine. I 
is also fast to acids and alkalies. Its 
main application is for dyeing tans. 
browns, olives and similar shades on 
cotton piece goods, either in the 
padder or on the jig in combination 
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Wires 


Coppered 
Nickel Plated 
- Rust Proof 


FREE FROM BURRS 


Ask us for a quotation 


Southern Representative 


James McCabe 
Box 573, Greenville, S. C. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


GRE IST Loom Drop 


Light ‘Textures 


Spotted by oil or dirt can be cleaned with 


SPOTSGO 


without leaving the slightest trace of a ring or cloud where 
the spot appeared. 


We'll send you a sample for a test if you'll give it a good 
trial. 


There’s a Mill Supply Jobber. Near You 


Woodley Soap Manufacturing Co. 
29-49 Norfolk Ave. Boston, Mass. 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 
128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Eliminate 


- 

(Tight Picks} 

Rayon Weevine 


use 
FORMULA 615 


Neutrasol Products Corporation 
41 Park Pow New Fork, N. ¥. 


Basic Prices for Cotton 
Yarn 


(Manchester (Eng.) Guardian) 

N May 18 a mass meeting of Lan- 

cashire cotton spinners was held 
and a resolution was passed unani- 


mously and without criticism ap- 
proving the principle of “basic 
prices.” One must assume that the 


spinners attending that meeting had 
given careful consideration to that 
principle, and, as business men, hav- 
ing decided that the principle was 


sound, saw no reason for wasting 
time by entering into discussion. 
Having agreed to the resolution, 


they shoulder the responsibility and 
will no doubt do all that lies within 
their power to put the principles 
into practice 

What is the principle of basic 
prices? Briefly put, it is the fixing 
of a minimum price for yarn below 
which no sales must be effected: to 


that extent competition is elimi- 
nated. To carry out that principle 
there must be an agreement ex- 


pressed or implied for each selling 
unit to combine im their efforts to 
enforce the price fixed. The success 
of such a eombination depends 
largely on two factors: (1) Power 
of the combination to enforce its 
decisions on the individual units of 
which it is composed and (2) ability 
of the combination to compel pur- 
chasers to pay the prices fixed. 

With regard to the first factor the 
Federation is faced with consider- 
able difficulties. It has no coercive 
powers and must depend on the loy- 
alty of its members. Past experi- 
ence has shown that loyalty to the 
executive of the Federation is not a 
strong force. This proposed com- 
bination will be composed of a large 
number of units the costs of pro- 
duction of which show an amazing 
variation. Two difficulties will 
therefore have to be faced: (a) To 
fix a price which is low enough to 
attract buyers or, at the worst, will 
not drive away trade; and (b) to fix 
the price so high as to include as 
many units as possible on a profit 
basis. It is possible that at the pres- 
ent time prices are abnormally de- 
pressed and form no guidance as to 
their elasticity. The price must, 
therefore, he determined in the firs? 
instance by production costs. 

The details as to how these are to 
be arrived at have not vet been made 
public, but apparently they are io 
be taken on an assumed basis of 
vapitalization. This method will 
produce a figure which will be to 
the advantage of the stronger units, 
put will involve the weaker in 
losses. If the price should be fixed 
too high for demand and there is a 
consequent fall in volume the price 
will have to be lowered. If it is not 
lowered then those units whose pro- 
duction eosts are below the fixed 
minimum will tend to break away. 
If if is lowered more units will be 
thrown on the tosing side and those 
a'ready there will have to suffer 
heavier losses. Further, if the de- 
mand does not increase the losing 
cnits will be in precisely the same 
-osilion they were in eighteen 
months ago. Bad management will 
still exist, and there will be a tend- 
ency for each unit to break the price 
in order to attract business, be- 
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cause, obviously, if the price is fixed 
and the potential supply exceeds 
demand the buyer will pick and 
choose, and the units which can be 
relied on for quality will get the 
advantage. The Federation Commit- 
tee will be powerless to stop this 
“rot” There will be cries for a fur- 
ther restriction of supply, on the 
one hand, so as to prevent the better 
mills from taking the business, and, 
on the other, the better mills will 
call for a drop in the minimum 
price or an increase in the hours 
worked or both. 

When we attempt to face the 
problem of demand difficulties are 
at once apparent. They are largely 
due to the lack of statistical data 
and an absence of expert knowledge 
of the economic conditions so far 
as they may affect the cotton indus- 
iry in the countries to which Lap- 
cashire exports her goods, and also 
in those countries which in recent 
years have become serious competi- 
tors. We are also lacking in statis- 
tics aboul the home trade. Money 
might be well spent to the advantage 
of the trade generaliy if the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce 
jontly with the Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ Federation 
were tc appoint a small committee, 
Say a spinner and manufacturer, an 
expert merchant, and a siatistical 
expert—and send them abroad, i! 
necessary, to the principal foreign 
countries,—-with a view to studying 
the conditions and prospects of 
trade. 

Great Britain lags behind many of 
her foreign rivals in this respect. 
The British merchant or manufac- 
turer, particularly in the collon in- 
dustry, appears to have an inheren' 
dislike to statistics, and a greater 
dislike to publication of those statis- 
tics. The sooner we change our 
views the better it will be for British 
trade. The Board of Trade pub- 
lishes many valuable statistics, bu! 
if they had the co-operation and ad- 
vice of the various industries the 
value of the existing relurns migh! 
be greatly increased and other more 
valuable returns added. 

A detailed examination of all the 
factors which enter into the ques- 
tion of demand is impossible, but a 
further ‘article next week will al- 
tempt a general survey of the main 
sources of demand, some of the 
eauses which tend to affect demand, 
and the probable effect of the policy 
of “fixed prices.” 


New England Machinery Goes 
South. 


Millbury, Mass.—That the Cordi- 
Mills intends to elose their loca! 
plant permanently, was made ev!- 
dent when officials announced tha! 
fhe machinery in the plant has bee: 
sold to a textile company in Beau- 
mont, Texas. It will be shipped 
South next month. 

Charles A. Taber, agent of the 
Cordis Mills for several years, has 
begun his duties as agent of the 
Thorndike Company mill at Wes! 
Warren. 


Clinton, 8. C.—The Lydia Cotton 
Mills of this city paid their regular 
serial note dividend of $17,500 to 
stockholders on July 1. 
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Fibre Head Spools 


Are Good Investment 


doubt still lingers in your mind about 
investing in Fibre Head Spools, let us 
prove to you that you should not hesitate. 
Does the first cost bugbear keep you 
from saving money in your mill? 
Judgment derived from over fifty 
years of bobbin and spool experience and 
over ten years’ experience in making 
Fibre Head Spools, tells us that we can 
furnish you the best spool of this type 
you can buy. Our reputation is behind 
the U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spool. 


A U § built Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Spool has heads of the best obtainable 
grade of vulcanized fibre, accurately die- 


cut and perfectly centered by projecting 
tenons on both ends of the barrel. This 
method of construction obviates the ne- 
cessity for turning the spools in a lathe to 
true them up and therefore leaves the 
original tough calendered surface of the 
fibre intact. 

Spools of U S construction with Dog- 
wood bushings have, therefore, extra 
strength, durability, and moisture re- 
sisting qualities. A trial lot will con- 
vince you that U S Fibre Head Spools 
are the kind to buy and that they will 
save you money, time, and trouble. 


We will gladly send you, without obligation,a US REPRESENTATIVES 
Fibre Head Spool. Test it, and see for yourself how For North Carolina 


good it really is. Write to our Providence Office or D. C. RAGAN, 
nearest representative to-day. 


High Point, N.C. 


For South Carolina and 
Georgia 


U S Bobbin & 


Greenville, S. C. 


— SI For Pennsylvania, 
The U S Seal on the head is your utt e e at Maniend 


guarantee-of satisfaction. The date 
stamp makes it easy for you to 


DAN O’HARA, 


check up on the performance of Pr id R | 248 Chestnut St., 
every US Fibre Head Spool. oviaence, IN. i. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RODNEY X HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


Continuous Slack Loop 
Bleaching Systems 


are giving Quality Results and Large 
Production in many of the most 


modern Bleacheries in the South. 


No Strain or Stretch 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


53 Mill Street 
Orange, Mass. 


THE SELVAGE BEAM THAI 
CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS 


Frank MOSSBERG Corp. 


Selvage Beams Have 
Proved Their Efficiency. 


Light in weight, but of such rug- 
ged construction they are guaran- 
teed not to crack, chip, or warp. 
Key-way in barrel to facilitate the 
starting of yarn—-grooved flange 


tested to insure smooth running. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
20 Lamb Street Attleboro, Mass. 
ORIGINATORS OF STEEL BEAM HEADS 
LVOM—SECTION—ADJUSTABLE HEADS—TOPBEAMS 
Southern Representative: 

Gibbons G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 

Texas Representative: Gibson Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 


Klauder-Weldon to Push 
New Hosiery Dyeing 
Machine 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Division of the H. W. Butier- 
worth & Sons Company have an- 
nounced their-intention to push the 
new hosiery dyeing machine, devel- 
opment and tes! of which is ¢om- 
plete after severa! vears work, This 
s a radical departure from their 
older tywpe—the orginal hesiery 
dyeing machine. | 

Their announcement savs: 

“Test machines have been operal- 
ing m various mills for more than 
a year . Reports on the operation of 
‘he machine bv mill owners to 
Klauder-Weldon to show 
single defect. Instead, the men in 
‘he shops where the new Klauder- 
Welcon hosiery dveing machine has 
been installed cre hieh in 
aise of both its @fficieney, econo- 
iv and speed, 

“Present day methods of dveing, 

‘riiculariv of the lehter, sheerer 

nds of hosiery now so much in 
require a smooth evilinder and 

pecially is it required by those 
manufacturers who do their dyeing 
Heretofore. difficul- 
‘is were invariably attributable to 
one or the other of two conditions: 
First, the use of improper material, 
second—and undoubtedly the most 

-ual cause—faultyv design, wherein 

st metal surfaces, raw sheet edges, 
exposed bolt or rivet heads, other 
projections or crevices were 
yresent inside the evlinder and 
where the goods might catch and 
‘he hose be torn or threads pull “al. 

“According Wm. E_ H. Bell, gener- 
al manager of Klauder-Weldon, 
these conditions have heen entirely 
overcome in the designing of these 
machines by elimination, — rather 
than by the expensive method of 
irving to correct the fault by fi-ing, 
soldering and smooth such surtaces, 
thereby accomplishing the dveuble 
purpose of producing as nearly as 
possible a perfect machine by the 
most economical method of doing so: 

“The construction of the new ma- 
chine 18 simplicity itself and is bes! 
deseribed as being accomplished 
flanging the various adjoining mem- 
bers outwardly for the double pur- 
pose of strengthening and stiffening 
the construction, and that they may 
he riveted on the other side of the 
eviinder, avoiding any exposure of 
rough edges of sheets, cast meta! 
surfaces, or bolt or. rivet heads 
inside the cylinder. The pertforat- 
ing is so planned that the goods 
will not be in contest with the per- 
forated section alt any time im the 
revolution of the eylinder when they 
may be damaged by reason of such 
contact 

“This design, it will immediately 
be apparent, eliminates hours of 
labor that would otherwise neces- 
sarily be devoted to smoothing raw 
edges, of sheets or east surfaces 
becoming rough again. 

“The cylinder is fitted, in addition 
to the usual baffles on the inner 
wall, with baffles located in the mid- 
die of the floor or flat section of the 
semi-cylindrical pockets or com- 
partments into which the cylinder is 
divided. This prevents movement of 
the goods enmasse and provides a 


without nets. 
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gentile opening up of the goods 
necessary to secure quick and level 
dyeing. The mechanical action of 
these center baffles, from practical- 
ly nil to the most drastic that may 
be required and depending on the 
class of zoods being dveu, is deter- 
mined by the height of the liquor 
level in the machine. Thus the dyer 
has in this machine equipment for 
all classes of work by reason Of the 
fact that he has exact control of 
ihe mechanical action required by 
‘ach class or lot of goods he has to 
lve 

“The tuh, also of sheet metal eon- 

‘tion, mounted in iron = side 

rames, is construcied with welded 
Oo nts and provisions made to run the 
iquor, Without increasing the capa- 
iv, et the hither levels so as to 
ad penetration and secure the de. 
level dyeing by increasing [ic 
Lressure of the nguor on the goods. 
und at the same time the goods De lig 
more inclined to float in the higher 
beth are carried up in such a w,. 
as tO Come in contac! with the met:! 
Surtaces to a minimum extent. 

“The drive ts of a vers simple in- 
dividual type incorporating an auto- 
matic reverse.” 


Broadcloths Lead Imports 


Impor's of cotton cloths for the 
non h of June do not show any 
material changes from what has 
been Onl, according io the fig - 
ures just released by the Depart- 
ment of Lommert Broad iol hs 
and fabrics in this category continue 
'o be, as they have been for the past 
lew years, the largest single item in 
the import list. Out of 3,549.5 46 
square yards of cotton cloths im- 
ported during June, broadcloths con- 
stituted 1,515,027 square vards. How- 
ever, [fis is nol so large, when com- 
pared with back in January, 1925. 


New Electrical Publication 


“Industry's Electrical Progress” is 
ihe title o fa very interesting publi- 
cation issued by the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, pioneer 
manufacturers of eleetric eontro! 
apparatus, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The author starts out to prove that 
the competitive advantages, which 
lies in the effectiveness with which 
eleetrie power brings to industry. 
electricity is utilized. He does a 
s00d job of it and has produced iu 
book which any business man con- 
nected with a manufacturing com- 
pany should read. | 

After showing that the consump- 
tion of electricity for industrial pur- 
poses has increased 3000 per cen! 
since 1905-—and almost doubled since 
i921, the buok points out the pro- 
gress which has likewise been made 
i nelectrical equipment, particular- 
ly, in mofors and motor control ap- 
paratus. Then it gives numerous 
‘xamples of the wondrous accompy- 
lishments of correet motor contro! 
equipment. Many photographs o! 
actual installation are shown. 

Altogether, the hook is one worth 
reading and worth keeping. ‘The 
Cutler-Hammer. Manufacturing Com- 
pany offers to send a free copy [to 
any one requesting it on their letter- 
head. The address is 202-12th street. 


} 
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“Uni-form” Hosiery Cone 6” 
rraverse, moximum diameter. 
8” net weight of yarn, up to 3 
rounds, 


at 


“Uni-form” Warping Cone 6” 
fraverse, maximum diameter, 
8”"—net weight of yarn up to 
4% pounds. 


Firm, Uniform-tension packages that afford 


; the best possible delivery in mill practice. 
l'niversal Winding has helped materially in 
a effecting valuable economies and improvements 
in almost every branch of textile manufactur: 


The development of the No. 60-GF.- Universal Pp. 
Muchine for winding ‘‘Uni-form”™’ cones is one 
if several that directly concerns knitting mills. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
Providence, CUMP ANY Philadelphia, 


Chicago. Utiea. Charlotte, 


New York. Atlanta. 
BOUSTUN 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


UNIVERSAL 


Montreal and Hamilton. Canada 
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ONE 
AFTER 
ANOTHER 


the leading Steam Plants are placing orders for 
our fuel. 


Leaders recognize Quality— 
Quality establishes Leaders. 
Quality is inherent in our coals. 


IMPERIAL 
NEW RIVER 
LEEVALE DOROTHY 
GREEN VALLEY 


Genuine Pocahontas 
The Soul of Heat 


ASK US MORE ABOUT THEM 


Fort Dearborn Fuel Company 


Eastern Office 
Suite 530 Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


Other Offices 


Charleston, W. Va. Tazewell, Va. Cincinnati, O. 


Lock your yards 
as securely as your buildings 


Page Fence gives maximum 
protection against theft and in- 
trusion—locks the factory yard 
the buildings, 


A super heavy galvanized coat 
protects PAGE Fabric against 
rust and corrosion, insuring 
lasting fence, free from upkeep 


as securely as 


transforming it into safe stor- TRADE MARK and repair. A phone call or let- 

a for materials and yeni ter brings our representative, 
who will make complete recom- 
fuel. 


mendations with no obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE 


Attendance at 


Among those who attended the meeting 
of the Southern Textile Association, at 
Tybee Beach were: 


Aiken, B. F., Bath, S. C. 

Alexander, J. C., Salesman, Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, $. C. 

Almand, J. Hudson, Salesman, Penick & 
Ford Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Anderson, W. S., salesman, Carolina Spec- 
ialty Co., Chalotte, N. C. 

Ashley, Chas. L., Salesman, 
Traveler Co., Atlantag, Ga. 

Aspden, Thomas, Salesman, H. & B. Ameri- 
can Machine Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barnes, B. F., Jr., Salesman, Victor Ring 
Traveler Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Barnes, G. A., Overseer Spinning, Herimi- 
tage Mill, Camden, §S. C. 

Barnett, W. R., Oliver Johnson Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Batson, Louis P., Sou. Rep., Shambow 
Shuttle Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Bearden, W. A., Accountant, Oconee Mills 
Co., Westminister, S. C. 

Beck, L. H., Pres. and Menr. Montala Cot- 
ton Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 

Bell, F. G., Jr., Mfgrs. Agent, Greenville, 

Bennett, C. Randolph Am. Wool & Cotton 
Reporter Boston Mass. 

Berry, W. A. Overseer Carding, Pacolet, 
Mig. Co., Trough, S. C. 

Bland, F. A., Asst. Overseer Weaver, May- 
flower Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Bowe, Robert F., Hunter Mfg. & Com- 
mission Co., New York City. 

Bray, J. T., Overseer Carding, Woodside 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Briggs, A. F., Supt., Osage Mig. Co, Bes- 
semer City, N. C. 
Brown, Ira L., Engineering Dept., The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Brown, L. L., Supt., Clifton Mig. Co., 
Clifton, S. C. 

Burgess, C. A., Salesman, American Moist- 
ening Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Burham, W. H., Salesman, Parks-Cramer 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bydner, Paul R., Engineer, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cain, C. W., Supt., Excelsior Mills, Union, 


Dary Ring 


Co., Boston, Mass. 

Candler, L. N., Overseer Spinning, Mills 
Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., Vice Pres. & Supt.., 
Inman Mils, Inman, C. 

Chapman, Jno. G., Samoset Cotton Mills, 


Talladega, Ala. 

Clark, David, Editer, Southern Textiie 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Clark, P. F., Overseer Carding, Ware 


Shoals Mig. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Clinton, H. D., Pres., Lestershire Spool & 
Mig. Co., Johnston, City, N. Y. 

Cebb, C. C., Supt., Geneva Cotton Mills, 
Geneva, Ala. 

Cranford, Z. F., Supt. Dilling Cotton Miils, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Cresswell, Geo. L., Service Dept., Hopedale 
Mig. Co., Greenville, $. C. 

Crow, Smith, Supt., Drayton Milis, Spart- 
anburg, C. 

Crowell, Fred B., Salesman, Edward H. 
Best & Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Cruselle, Edward, Official reporter, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Cushing, B. E. Overseer Spinning, Granite- 
vue, 

Davis, J. M., Supt., Newberry Coton Mill, 
Newberry, 5. C. 

Desmond, S. P. V., Salesman, Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt., A. M. Smyre Mig. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Dorn, J. L., Supt., Oconee Millis, West- 
minister, S. C. 

Drake, F. L., Carder Pacific Mills Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

Draper, Clare H., Jr., Salesman, Hopedaie 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

DuMont, W. P., Industrial Rep., Central 
of Georgia Ry. 
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Lybee Meeting 


Dunn, D. C., Salesman, The Stafford Co.., 
Readville, Mass 


Edwards, J. O., Supt., Icemorlee Cotton 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


Elridge, C. H., Supt., Aldora Mills, Barnes- 
ville, Ga. 


Epps, W. H., Supt., Jefferson Mills, jefier- 
son, Ga. 

Esty, N. F., Salesman, Palmetto Textile 
Mchy Co., Gainesville, Ga. 

Feaster, Frank ., Second Hand, Granite- 
ville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, S. C. 

Fenneli, J. B., Weaver, Pacific 
Columbia, S. C. 

Fortson, S. D., City Solicitor, Augusta, Ga. 

Franks, E. A., Dunean Mill, Greenville, 
Ss. C. 

Freeman, C. T., Mayflower Mills, Cramer- 
ton, N. C. 

Frissell, F. D., Textile World, New York, 
N. Y. 

Gibson, W. H., Jr., Supt., Cascade Mills, 
Inc., Mooresville, N. C. 

Gilbert, L. R., Potecasi, N. C. 

Giles, T. C., Asst: Carder, Graniteville Mic. 
Co., Graniteville, S. C. 

Glover, W. D., Asst. Carder, 
Mig. Co., Graniteville, S. C. 

Graham, J. A., Supt., Spencer Mountain 
Mills, Lowell, N. C. 

Grant, R. T., Sou. Mngr., United Chemica! 
Products Corp., Charlotte, N. . 

Green, W. E., Overseer Cloth Room, Paco- 
let Mig. Co., Pacolet, S. C. 


Milis, 


Graniteviile 


Greer, James A., Sou. Mngr., American 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, Greenville, 


Greer, W. W., Salesman, Seydel Chemical 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Grimes, Oscar D., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mner., 
Athens Mig. Co., Athens, Ga. 
Hames, J. W. Supt., Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond, W. E., Supt., Balfour Mills, 
Balfour, N. C. 

Hancock, W. B., Supt., Atlanta Brush Co, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Harris, Arthur W., Treasurer, Atlanta Har- 
ness & Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Harris, Carl R., Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, 
pe 

Harrison, 5S. E., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Haskins, L. L., Sou. Rep., The Akron Beit. 
ing Co., Greenville, 5S. C. 

Hedgpath, A. F., Supt., Easley Mills No 2, 
Liberty, S. C. 

Higginbotham, W. H., Salesman, N. Y. & 
N. J. Lubricant Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton 


Barber-Colman Co., 


Hightower, Julian T., Asst.  Treas., 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga. 


Hightower, T. A., Mner., 
Inc., Edgefield, S. C. 

Hilton, John T., Prof. Carding and Spin. 
ning, N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Howard, W. F., Overseer Spinning, Pacilic 
Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 

Howarth, John M., Sou. Rep., Clinton 
Corn Syrup Ret. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Humphries, John E., Salesman, Dary Ring 
Traveler Co., Greenville, 5. C. 

Hunter, S. J., Supt., Red River Mill, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Iler, Claude B., Salesman, Keever Starch 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Iler, Harry B., Salesman, L. R. Wattles & 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Isenhour, E. H., Ashworth Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C. | 

fenkins, J. W., Supt. & Buyer, Hannah 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 

Johnson, George W., Supt., Cochran Cot- 
ton Mills, Cochran, Ga. 

Johnson,’ P. D., Salesman, Arabol Mig. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Kendall Mills, 


Inc., 


Johnson, W. L., Salesman, American 
Moistening Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Johnston, A. E., Ashworth Bros., Inc., 


Greenville, 5. C. 

Jones, D. L., Weaver, Hermitage Cotton 
Mills, Camden, S. C. 

Jones, Salesman, Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


| 4 
Carl, G. M., Sou. Mngr., Fabreeka Belting 
> 
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Kempton, Ed. 5., Salesman, A. B. Carter, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

Kennedy, M. J., Salesman, Carolina Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Kimball, Irving D., Sou. Mngr., Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Kimbril. A. C., Salesman Terrell Machine 


Co Charlotte, N. C. 


King, J. S., Supt., Woodside Cotton Miiis 
Co., Fountain Inn, S&S. C. 


King, R. H., Service Man, Hopedale Mig. 
Co., Duncan, 5. C. 

Land, O. B., U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 
Athens, Ga. 

Langley, W. M., Supt., Abbeville Cotton 
Mills, Abbeville, S. C. 

Law, John B., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

League, D. W., Overseer Weaving, F. W. 
Poe Mig. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Leclair, Emile, Atlanta Harness & Reed 
Mig. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lee, William, Selling Agent, Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Leitner, G. H., V.-Pres., Graniteville Mig. 
Co., Graniteville, 5. C. 

McArver, J. Wilson, Supt., Priscilla Spin- 
ning Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

McCracken, S. L., Supt., 
Rockingham, N. C. 

McGarity, P., Supt., Mills Mili, Greenville, 

McGee, J. E., Gen. Overseer Carding and 


Stecle’s Mill, 


Spinning Rosemary Mfg. Co., Rose- 
mary, N. C. 7 
McNeill. T. M., Supt, Monarch Mills, 


Union. C. 
Massey, A. E., Supt., Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 
Mears, J. Wheeler, Supt., Monroe Cotton 
Mill, Monroe, Ga. 

Melchor, Guy L., Salesman, Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Miller, J. O., Overseer, Hawthorn Spinning 

Mill, Clover, 5. C. 
Mitchell, A. J., Supt., Easley Cotton Miuil 
No. 3, Liberty, 5S. C. | 
Mitchell, P. B., Supt., Joanna Cotton Mill, 
Goldville, 

Mitchell, W. M., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga 

Morrison, Guy L., Sou. Rep., Penick & 
Ford Sales Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Morrow, Harry, Salesman, Joseph Sykes 
Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 

Millen, T. W., Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Rosemary, N. C. 

Mullinax, T. V., Carder, Greenville, 5. C. 

Murphy, O. G., Supt., Shawmut Mill, 
Shawmut, Ala. 

New, A. G., Sou. Rep., Wm. Sellers & Co., 
Inc., Greenville, S. C. 
O’Banion, W. C., Asst. Overseer Spinning 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, 5. C 
Oliphant, A. D., Textile .World, Greenville, 

Ousley, M., Sou. Rep:., U. S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., Greenville, S. 
Patterson, John W., Overseer Spinning, 
Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. 


Peasley, Chas. D., National Ring Traveler 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Pendleton. C. A.. Master Mechanic, Cra- 
merton Mill, Cramerton, N. C. . 
Perry, Hext M., Salesman, Detroit Graphite 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Petrea, Frank K., Supt., Swift Mig. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 

Philip, Robert W., Associate Editor. Cot- 
ton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Phillips, J. L., American Cotton Reporter, 
Toccoa, Ga. 

Phillips, W. L., Supt., Social Circle Mills, 
Social Circle, Ga. 

Plunkett, J. R., Supt., Ensign Cotton Mills, 
Forsyth, Ga. 

Pollard, A. H., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Poole, R. W., Draper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Power, S. R., Supt., Broad River Mills, 
Blacksburg, S. C. 

Pratt, W. B., Joseph Sykes Co., Charlotte, 

Pritchett, F. A., Salesman, Morse Chain 
Co., Charlotte, N. C . 

Ramsey, B. W., Overseer Weaving Wood- 
side Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
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Riley, E. C., Carder, 
Mills, Camden, S. C. 

Roberts, John S., Pres., Ga. Webbing & 
Tape Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Hermitage Cotton 


Robinson, John A., Salesman, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rogers, Wyman P., Sou. Rep., Rogers 


Fibre Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Rooke, W. J., V.-Pres. Cotton, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Runge, H. E., Supt., Grendel Mill No. 1, 
Greenwood, § .C. 

Sails, F:, Sou. Mner., Hopedale Mfe. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Shelton, J. B., Supt., Mayflower Mills, 
Cramerton, N. C. 

Simmons, E. J., Weaver, Spencer Mount- 
ain Mills, Lowell, N. C. 

Slaughter, W. T., Salesman, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
—" P. A., Supt., Pacific Mills, Lyman, 

Snow, G. B., Salesman, Atlanta, Ga. 
a a L. O., Mngr., Union Mills, Maiden, 
Steadman, A. D., Supt., Jackson Milis, 
Wellford, S. C. 
Stodghill, C. M., Mfg. Chemist.. Stodghill 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Storey, T., Supt., 
Calhoun Falls, S. C. 
Taylor, C. D., Salesman, National Ring 
Traveler Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

Thomas, E. H., Overseer, Graniteville Mie. 
Co., Graniteville, S. C. 

Thomason, L. W., Sou. Mner.. N. Y. & N. 
J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thompson, G. B., Salesman, Atlanta Har- 
ness & Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

Thompson, L. L., Spinner, Woodside Mills. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Turner, C. F., Supt., Whitehall Yarn Mills, 
Whitehall, Ga. 

Upchurch, C. L., Athens, Ga. 

Vaughan, Dick Moorhead, Overseer, Joan- 
na Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C. 

Veesey, W. E., Mngr., Fabric Division. 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Walker, J. T., Salesman, Wm. Waterall & 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

West, T. R., Salesman, Carolina Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Whipple, A. L., Salesman, Joseph Sykes 
Bros. Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitehead, H. B., Overseer Carding. 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, S. C. 

Widdup, W. R., Salesman, Andrews Loom 
Reed Harness Works, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Williams, Harry L., Pres., Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 

Williams, J. B., Supt., Graniteville Mig. 
Co., Graniteville, S. C. 

Williams, James W., Salesman, Spartan- 
burg Mill Supply Co., Spartanburc. S. C. 

Woodward, Walter F., Sou. Rep., Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Woolley, Vasser, Jr. Salesman, Seydel- 
Woolley Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wooten, L. E., V.-Pres., Lestershire Spool 
& Mig. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Yancey, Sid T., Salesman, “D.-A.” Lubri- 
cant Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Young, C. M., Treas., Ga. Webbing & Tape 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Calhoun Miils, 


Estimate ‘Cotton Crop At 
14,810,000 Bales 


The present indicated vield froin 
the 1926-1927 cotton crop is 14,810,000 
bales, provided weather conditions 
hereafter are normal ,according to 
the second of the Commerce & Fi- 
nance crop estimates for the season 
The figure is a composite of esti- 
mates made or each county bv cor- 
respondents of Commerce & Finance 
and represents a radical departure 
from the usual method of reporting 
the crop prospect in terms of a “per- 
centage of normal” and guessing the 
yield on the basis of that percentage. 


Returns are included from 2.004 
correspondents in 649 counties.that 
produce 92 per cent of the crop. 


Leather Belting For Spinning Frames 


to be economical 


MUST BE 


Extremely flexible, without sacrificing that firmness which lets it 
stand the rub of the shifter fork. 


Tough and Elastic, without being spongy or “stretchy.”’ 


And, perhaps above all else, must have a surface which will elimi- 
nate excessive slippage and be unaffected by either moisture or 
lubricating oil. 


AKRON 
**SPIN-TWIST”’ 
BRAND 
possesses all these desirable qualities, yet sells at a price no higher 


than you are asked to pay for many hard-finished, “stretchy,” 
slipping belts. 


It is not an experiment, as many progressive Mills have bought 
it during the past five years, and find it just what we claim for 
it— 


“The Most Economical Leather Belting for 
High Speed Drives, Over Small Pulleys” 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
Incorporated 1885 


Greenville. S. C. Birmingham. Ala. 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 


P. 0. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 


Our Rings Are Known 
Throughout The North 
and South For Their 
Long Life and Good 


Running 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Southern Agent: W. P. Dutemple 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Vacation Time 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 
In The 


Southern Appalachian Mountains 
of 
Western North Carolina 
Eastern Tennessee 
And 
North Georgia 


“The Land of the Sky” 


The Popular Beaches on the Atlantic Ocean 
Mountain Region of New England 
Resorts on the Great Lakes 
Lake Regien of Canada 
Canadian Northwest 
Pacific Northwest Colorado 
California Resorts, etc. 


Red sited Fares 


To 


Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on sale daily, beginning May 15th 
Good until October 31st 
Write for 


Snmmer Vacation Folder 


Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, SIAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Thomas Sse Grate Bars 


“PROVE THEIR WORTH” 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars have proven qui! satisfactory to us. 
The faet that we continue to order the bars is ; rima facie evidence 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 

P. H. HANES KNITTING CO.,, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 
resentative eoencerns in all sections Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birminghan, Ala. 


Thursday, July 22, 1926. 


Meeting of Cotton Li extile Institute 


Committee 


The committee of ten, which was 
appointed by the cotton manufac- 
turers to study the problems which 
have beset the industry for the pas! 
two years, and which finally has 
recommended the formation of a 
catton textile institute as the medi- 
um through which the necessary 
remedies may be applied to get the 
industry back on to tits feet one 
more, were expected to complete 
work Tuesday and Wednesday, but 
the meeting will be held too late for 
us to obtain a full report for this 


issue. 


Some seventy-five cotton manu- 
facturers had been invited to the 
meeting in New York Wednesday, 


which was to commence at the 
Hotel Biltmore at 411 oclock, Wed- 
nesday. It was anticipated that they 
would select some thirty-six of their 
number as the board of directors of 
the cotton textile. mstitute. 

A president and two vice-presi- 
dents were to be elected by the di- 
rectors Wednesday evening and 
twelve others were to be appointed 
to act with the officers as the exe- 
cutive committee of the institute. 
During the next few weeks the new 
organization will proceed to work 
oul a program for co-operation 
among the many different units in 
the industry. 


The first meeting of the Cottor 
Textile Institute will be held in 
New York in October. Previous to 


that time it is expected that definite 
plans will have been adopted as to 
the best means of bringing about 
hetter business conditions. 

Several textile organizations have 
indorsed the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute plan and mills in sixteen States 
have signed pledges to help create 
the organization and support it for 
three years. 

Among those invited to attend the 
meeting Wednesday were: W. J. 
Vereen, Moultrie Cotton Mills. Moul- 
trie, Ga.; George S. Harris, Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.: T. M. 
Marchant, Meagh Victor-Monaghan 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.: Cason J. Cal- 
laway, Elm ‘City Cotton Mills, La- 
(rrange, Ga.: B. E. Geer, Judson 
Mills, Greenville, 8S. C.: Stuart W. 
Cramer, Cramerton Mills, Cramer- 
ton, N. C.: Fitaggerald, River- 
side and Dan River Gotton Mills. 
Danville. Va.: J. CG. Evins. Clifton 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Alex Long. 
Arcade Cotton Mills. Roek Hill. S. G.: 
James P. Gossett, Williamston Mills. 
Williamston, S. C.: Arthur M. Dix- 
on, Trenton Cotton Mills. Gastonia. 
N. €.: C. W. Johnston, Highland Park 
Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, 
(.; George E. Spofferd, Langley 
Mills, Langley, 8S. C.: J. D. Woodside. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
Greenville, C.: W. A. Erwin. Er- 


win Cotton Mills Company, West 
Durham, N. C. 

Howard Baetjer, Mount Vernon 
Woodbury Mills, Baltimore, Md.: 


John Law, Saxon Mills, Spartanbure, 
5. U.; A. H. Bahnson, Arista Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: A, W. Me- 
Lean, Alden Mills, New Orleans, La.: 
Floyd Jefferson, Judson Mills, 
Greenville, €.;Leavelle McCamp- 


hell, Sibley Mills, Augusta, Ga.; Saul 
F. Dribben, Cone Export & Commis- 
sion Company, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Andrew Pierce, Jr., Pierce Manufac- 
turing Corporation, New Bedford, 
VMass.: Robert Amory, New Bedford 
Spinning Company, New Bedford, 
Vass... and the Nashua Manufactur- 
ing Company, N. H.; Henry F. Lip- 
pitt, Manville-Jenckes, Pawtucket, 
R. William B. McColl, Lorraine 


Manufacturing Company, Paw- 
fucket, R. I 

J. A. Atwood. Ponemah Mills, 
Taftville, Conn.; Nathaniel Ayer, 


Nvanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. L: W. 
S. Brayton, Sagamore Manufac- 
turing Company, Fall River, Mass.; 
Harry Bailey, Warwick Millis, UCen- 


treville, R. LL: C. F. Broughton, 
Wamsutta Mills. New — Bedford. 


Mass.: Morgan Butler, Butler Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass.: G. E. Buxton, 
B. B. & R. Knight Co. Providence, 
R. L.: A. E. Colby, Pacific Mills Law- 
renee, Mass.: B. H. B. Draper, Drap- 
er Corporation, Hopedale, Mass:; B. 
H. Borden, American Printing Gom- 
pany, Fall River, Mass.; Russell T. 
Fisher, National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass,: 
Frederick A. Flather. Boott Mills, 
Lowell, Mass.: S. Harold Greene, 
Lockwood, Greene & Boston, 
Mass: 


F. C. Dumaine,. Manu- 
facturing Company, Monchester, N. 
H.: Nathan Durfee, American Print- 
ing Company, Fall River, Mass.;: R 
H. I. Goddard, Lonsdale Company. 
Providence, KR. L: Edwin Farnham 
Green, Pacific Mills, Larence, Moss.: 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Arlington Mills, 
lawrence, Mass.: Charles M. Holmes, 
Holmes Manufacturing Company, 
New Bedford. Mass.: Ernest M. 
Hood, Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany, Salem, Mass.; F. L. Jenckes. 
Manville-Jenckes, Pawtucket, R. L: 
Russell H. Leanard, Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company, Biddeford, 
VMe.: Ernest Lovering, Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills. Boston. Mass.: Russel! 
BR. Lowe, Parkhill Manufacture 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: F. H. 
MeDevitt, Soule Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass.: F. C. MeDuffie, Everett War- 
ren Manufacturme Company, 
ren, R. 


John A. MeGregor, Utica Steam 
ond Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills. 
l'tiea, N. Y¥.: James F. Osborn, Mer 
chants Manufacturing Company, 
Fall River, Mass.: W. Frank Sheve 
Pocasset Manufacturing Company, 


Fall River. Mass.: James Sinelair. 
Chariton Mills. Fall River. Mass : 
John Sullivan. Taber Mills. New 


Redford. Vass.: Ward Thoron. Mer- 
rimack Manufacturing Company, 
Lowell, Mass.: Charles Waleott. 
Newmarket Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newmarket, N. H.; Henry T. 
Whitin, Paul Whitin Manufacturing 
Company, Northbridge, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Whitman, William Whitman 
Company, Boston, Mass.; John 8. 
Lawrence, [Ipswitch Mills, Ipswitch, 
Mass.: John a Sweetser, Otis Manu- 
facturing Company, Ware, Mass.; 
George Nichols, Dwight Manufac- 


turing Company, Chicopee, Mass. 


| 
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Urge Support of Textile 
Institute 


an open letter to cotton manu- 
facturers of the United States, 
written im reply lo a request of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 


ufacturers for an opinion on the 
proposed cotton textile institute. HH. 
R. Fitz@erald, of Danville. Va. de- 


clares that “the disease of the cotton 
textile mdustry, its one great weak- 
is lack of organization.” Mr 
Fitzgerald is president of the River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills. 


“The present trying situation.” 
continued Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
natural outcome of the industry's 
rapid development. This growth de- 
mands new methods more in keeping 
with the mdustry’s present size. The 
prevai'lme epidemic reveals germs 
(hat are more virulent than any we 
have ever had to contend with and 
the 


ness, 


ii appears industry will never 
again be on a firm foundation unt! 
proper remedies are applied.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald advanced two the- 
ories, “One its to let things go on 
crowding, " he said. “The trouble 
here is you cannot tell which will 


die, and meantime there is a fearful 
ecnomic The other theory its 
that there is great scientific value 
in cooperation. If all would 
Operate the disease could be check- 
ew] and possibly the entire trouble 
eradicated.” 

Mr. 


great 


loss. 


Fitzgerald wrole that he had 


faith 
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were made upon a basis upon which 
all can agree it would be the be- 
ginning of a structure thal would ul- 
limately take our industry out of the 
‘suds’ and put it upon the high plane 
of success it has long enjoyed. I be- 
lieve a great many problems that 
now seem well nigh impossibie for 
the individual to solve would be 
found comparatively easy to handle 
with the facilities that the insiitute 
could provide.” 

Saying he could see no good rea- 
son why the textile industry shouid 
nol be just as prosperous and its 
operations just as regular as the 
steel or the automobile industry, or 
anv other great industry, he declar- 


ed that this can only be done by 
building up healthy market condi- 
tions while refraining from over- 


loading or tearing them down in a 
blind effort to produce all of the 
goods we can regardiess of whether 
we can sell them.” 


“It is difficult to conceive how the 
situation could ever be met in any 
other way,” he added, “and when it 
is practically certain that the bene- 
fifs would be of infinitely more value 
than the comparatively small cost 
I do not see how any manufacturer 
could be willing to withhold his co- 
eperation.” 


Pepperell Urges Formation. 


W. S. Pepperell, president of the 
Rhode Island Textile Association, in 
a letter made public urged cotton 
manufacturers in Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and adjacent Massachusetts 


formation of a cotton textile insti- 
tute. 

“This proposal is the most con- 
struclive movement ever atfempted 


lo bring about a new era of aclivity 
and prosperity in cotton manufac- 
lure and should be supported bs 


all cotton textile men.” wrote Mr. 
Pepperell. “every cotton manufac- 
turer in the country is urged to 

If was recognized, he said, that 


the movement could not succeed un- 
backed by a majoritv of the 
spindieage and looms of the coun- 


less 


try, and therefore the support of 
the management of over 18,000,000 
spindles was necessary. 

“Let nationalism replace sectional- 
ism,’ added Mr. Pepperell. “Substi- 
lute cooperative accomplishment 
for unsuccessful individual efforts. 
Substitute ascertained facts about 


production and 
consumption in 


consumption in 
place of opinions 
and guesswork. Stablize the indus- 
irvy through cooperation and unifi- 
cation and regulate by cordination.’ 
Manufactuers in Rhode Island 


were asked by Mr- Pepperell to get 
in touch with formed U. 8S. Senator 


Henry F. Lippilt. resident member oj 
the committee of 10 cototn manufac- 
turers which has recommended the 
cotton textile institute. 

The institute, said Mr. Pepperell, 
would “be devoted to bringing about 


eooperative action between all the 
various elements: to compile and 
disseminate vital statistics to the 
lrade, not now available: possibly 
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of distribution and marketing and 
expand channels of trade: promote 
the greater use of cotton fabries and 
undertake research problems which 
the individual manutacturer is un- 
able to do single handed.” 

rhe proposed organization to 
prove conditions in the cotton 
lile industry on a national 
a decided step in the right direction, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover said. 

With hetter statistical 
service, more standardization and 
improved trade practices, the secre- 
lary said that the movement was 
entirely proper and if carried out 
should be helpful to the indusiry as 
a whole. These towether 
with plans for the extension of con- 
sumption of goods, are all proper 
purposes of organization, said Secre- 
lary Hoover. 

Competition 


im- 
tex- 


SC 


objects of 


objects, 


between sections, as 
iilustrated by the Norihern and 
Southern mills, complaints of the 
fiow of a certain amount of foreign 
goods over the tariff. and a wide 
range of other conditions form a 
reason for better organization in the 
textile industry. the secretary said. 

He pointed out that both the 
Northern and Southern branches of 
the goods industries are in 
difficulties In one respect or another 


cotton 


TWO—U ree Suport of Textile Inat 
and that these diffieulties may be 
approached best by a single organi- 


on functioning along lines of pro- 
oriety. The secretary did not zo into 
ihe subject of tariff rates other than 


‘o-mention this as one of the com- 


n the institut’ plan. “i io organize group associations with- plaints made hy certain parts of the 
helleve, he said, that if once a star’ io s ippor! the pr posed the larger bods study prob ‘ot'on goods Industry. 

~ 


wi: A New Department in Your Mill 


Our Research Laboratory is maintained for the benefit of the entire 
trade. We are glad to assist in the solution of any problems with 
which you may be confronted relating to the products we handle. In 
effect, our Laboratory is one of your departments. Please call upon us. 


STEIN 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
BOSTON TROY 
| PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA 


| 
‘ 
>» 
ia 
- by 3 
i 
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You buy your wool with 
great care when you want 
to make superior fabrics. 


When you select the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


to treat your wool, you 
have exercised the greatest 
possible care in the selec- 


tion of suitable supplies. 


Ask your supply man or 
write our technical expert 


“Woandotic™’ 


Carers Cae 


Che J B. FORD CO... Sole Mntre 


Wyandotte. Michigan 


Center of Shopping Dist ict 
400 Rooms 300 Baths 


Squar Hotel 


Rooms with private bath 
$3 to $6 
One block from Penn. Station 


gregated 22.137 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 


Price $1.00 Each 
from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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June Cotton Consumption 


June eotfon consumption totaled 
918,504 running ‘bales compared with 
(94,083 in June, 1925, not including 
‘inters, according to the monthly 
statement of the Census Bureau. 
Cotton spindle activity last month 
aggregated 31,770,900 compared with 
1,287,564 mm June, 1925. 

Cotton on hand June 30, in con- 
suming establishments, aggregated 
|.267,796 bales compared with 1,126,- 
Zi on the same date a year ago, 
while stocks in public storage and at 
compresses aggregated 2,407 B16 
pales compared with 759,350 bales on 
June 30, 1925. For the 14 months 
ended June 30, cotton consumption 
aggregated 5,990,069 bales for the 
resent cotton year compared with 
»,709,491 for the corresponding peri- 
od a year ago. These statistics in- 
clude 15,092 Egevptian, 6,602 other 
oreign and 1,418 American-Egyp- 
lian m consuming establishments: 
Keyptan, 13,731 other foreign 
and 3,126 American-Egypltian in 
storage. 

Consumption figures for June in- 
clude bales in cotton grow- 
ing States compared with 337,76 
1925; 128,309 bales in New England 
States compared with 128,051 and 
24,728 bales im all other States com- 
pared with 28,264. 

Spindle activity for 
007,458 in cotion-growing — States 
compared with 16,760,756 in June, 
1925: 13,263,032 in New England 
States compared to 13,868,334 in the 
same month last year, and 1,500,410 
in all other States compared with 
| 688,474. 

Imports of raw cotton in June az- 
hales of 500 pounds 
each compared with 19,957 in June, 
i925. Of this, 14,803 bales were 
Keyptian last month compared to 
10.039 in the corresponding month 
last vear. Exports, including linters 
in June, aggregated 346.774 running 
hales compared to 217,786 in June, 

Shipments to all sections shared in 
the merease. The United Kingdom 
look 84,506 bales last month 
pared to 43,072 for the same 1925 
month. 


365.467 


June was 17.- 


com- 


Sirrine Handles Much Work 


livities in the Pe of North and 
south Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
Tennesses and ‘Texas, for which the 
plans were drawn in the office of 
J. EK. Sirrine & Co. of Greenville. 
lotaled around $3.000.000 for the firs! 
-Ix months of the year according to 
i report given out from the office 
of the loeal mill engineering com- 
pany. 

With few 


exceptions these job 


eoncerned the textile industry, al- 
lhough a few office buildings and 


aditions .{o Dusiness houses were in- 
cluded, It was pointed out that the 
total of $3,000,000 eoneerned only 
new plants or aditions to old plants, 
and did not involve the ordinary re- 
placements made during the course 
of the year in textile plants already 
In existence 

The two Carolinas lead in the 
smount of construction work, al- 
lhough Tennessee, Alabama and 
Texas, the field of the local engi- 


neering firm, furnished considerable 
business. Much of the building done 
on these jobs was by Greenville 
firms, a number of large construc- 
ling firms being loeated in this cily. 

The oustanding deyelopmenis in 
the textile field during the first six 
months of the year, for which the 


plans were drawn in the Sirrine of- 
fice, were as follows: 

south Carolina—New mull, ware- 
house, opener room and employes 


Mills at Seneca: 
rooms for Piedmont 


houses for Lonsdale 
iwo new opner 


Miil at Piedmont; new opener room 
for Chiguola Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Honea Path: new weave 
shed for Pendleton Manufacturing 
Company at Autun; new powe 
plant for Lockhart; new emptoyes 
houses and bleachery for Appleton 
Manufacturing Company at Ander- 


son; opener room and extension to 
warehouse for Mills Mill of Green- 
ville; addition to power plant for 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Ware Shoals; cloth room 
and storage building for Kenneth 
Mills at Walhalla. 

North Carolina 
warper building for Gibson Manu- 
facturing Company at Concord: re- 
vamping of old building and con- 
struction of bleachery for Cliffside 
Mills at Cliffside: sewerage system 
for Marion Manufacturing Company 
at Marion; revamping of old Prox- 
imitvy Mills at Greensboro; revamp- 


Siasher and 


ing of White Oak -Mills plant af 
Greensboro: addition to warehouse 
for Wiscassett Mills Company a! 
Kannapolis 

Georgia New waste mill fov 


Mills, LaGrange 
houses for  Dunson 
Mills. at LaGrange: boiler installa- 
tion for Manchester Cotton Milis. 
Manchester, Ga.; opener rooms for 
mills No. 3 and 5 for Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills at Griffin: new weave room 
for Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange: 
waterproofing plant for Lanett Dye 
and Bleachery Works, at West Point. 

Tennessee—Addition to pliant of 
Nick-A-Jack Hosiery Mills at Chat- 
tanooga: office Dbullding for South- 
ern Wood Building Company. 

Alabama Extension to building 
for Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Company, at Piedmont. 

Texas—Addition to plant of Hous- 
ton ‘Textile Mills, and construction 
of new warehouses for Houston Tex- 
file Mulls at Houston. 


Unity Spinning 
new emploves 


New Lines To Be Made By 
Saco-Lowell 


Lowell, Mass. The Saco-Lowell 
Shops, world’s largest builders of 
textile machinery, announced the 
manutactaure of cabinets for 
refrigeraors and oil burners for 
heating, two radical lines of 
departure from the manufacture of 
cotton and wool machinery. While 
ine manufacture of neither of the 
mentioned has yel 


house 


products 


reached the point of real stabiliza- 
tion, shop officials have high hopes 
that ihey will be of tangible assist- 


ance in reviving the business of the 
Lowell piant. 

The manufacture of the newly 
added lines will begun when the 
shop reopens July 19, after a vaca- 
tion period of two weeks. 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difticult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
made te secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
‘ive practice. Experienced, per- 
<onal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
United States Patent 


Corps in the 
Office. Conventent for personal tnter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 

406 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C Telephone 2173 
Other Offices: 

Oover Realty Bond, Winston-Salem. 
903 Grant Piace N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


“A 
HARNESS 
‘Ouality and Service 
That Satishes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 


& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. Boa 1875 
ftelephoue Main 51; 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Departunent 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $41.50 per inch per insertion 


Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 1—Novermber, 30, 1926 


Special Excursion Fares 
Via 


Southern Railway System 


Tickets on sale daily from all 
Southern Railway stations up to 
and including September 30th, 
final return limit all tickets fif- 
teen days including date of sale. 


Stop-overs permitted at Wash- 


ington and Baltimore in each 
direction within final limit of 
tickets. 

Fine trains, excellent schedules, 


pullman sleeping cars, day 
coaches and dining car service. 
For further information and 
pullman sleeping car reserva- 
tions call on any Southern Rail- 
way agent or address: 
R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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HAT the physical unity of our country is dependent 

on modern means of transportation is freely admitted. 
But the United States is not merely a physical union. It 
is a union of hearts and minds created by common ideals, 
habits, thoughts and purposes, which demands Highways 
of Knowledge. 


In answer to this need we have the specialized business 
papers, each one published specifically for the field and 
industry it covers—a journal such as the one you are 
reading. 


It has the news, the trend of thought and practice, and 
carries advertisements, which, in reality, are a market 
place of industry. 


A paper that is a member of the A.B.P., as this publica- 
tion is, represents the best in publishing practice. It is 
pledged to ‘‘consider first the interests of the reader’’ and 
to ‘“‘decline any advertisement which has a tendency to 
mislead or which does not conform to business integrity.”’ 


Make full use of this Highway of Knowledge. Read 
your A.B.P. paper regularly, you will find its editorial 
contents and advertisements interesting, helpful and 
profitable. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


An Association of 116 qualified publications reaching 56 fields 
of trade and industry. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of the A. B. P. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills. Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
5; Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills. Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills. 
Strickland Cotton Mills. Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghal (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 

Drexel Building New England office: 
Selling Agents for the following Mills: 
Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C., 
Wabena Mills, Lexineton, N C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths. Twills. Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Millis, 
Spartanbure, S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8S. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8S. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Philadeiphia office: Middieton, Conn. 


Cotton Goods 


Thursday, July 22, 1926. 


New York—The improvement in 
the cotton goods markets continued 
(throughout the week. Sales of print 
cloths and sheetings were large and 
prices showed an advancme ten- 
dency. The whole trade has been 
very much encouraged over the sub- 
stantial amount of business placed 


within the past ten days. The im- 
proved busimess in gray goods had 
a beneficial effect on some lines of 
finished goods. bul the volume of 
business has been less in finished 
lines than in the unfinished. Bleach- 
ers reported that the size of the 
orders they were recelving were 


being increased. There was more in- 
ferest in colored goods, with indica- 
eations that the demand might be- 
eome active within a short time. 

In many Imes, stocks that were 
proving a burden have been cleaned 
out and the situation has become 
more normal. With stocks reduced 
io small quantities, market factors 
-tate that the outlook for good busi- 
ness is much better than it has been 
in some time, 


Some improvement is reported in 


cotton duck. The best demand has 
heen for numbered duck and some 
heavy drills have also been sold. 


Small snecialties were also more ac- 


tive. The tire fabric situation show- 
ed little change. A much larger 
business for delivery in the third 


quarter of the year is expected with- 
in the next several weeks, 


Most print cloth sales were under 
1.000 piece lots, sales being made at 
the advances which became ani- 
formly operative. Spots of 64x60s 
were taken at 7%4c: 68x72s, 
60x48s, 64%4c: 72x76s. 9%c. Many mills 
held goods for “ce above these 
prices. Small lots of 80 squares 
sold at 9%c and 7.15 yard 5%c. 
Fastern 8.20 vard were bought for 
the South holding firm for 5e.- 
Buvers paid 5c for 27-inch 64x64s 
and 5%4c was usually the best on 28 
inch. A number held 32-inch 
\4x60s for with 6%s possible. 
Small quantities of 40 vard sold at 
63%c and 80x88s, 5 vard at 12c. 


were sold at 7c; 2-85 yard, 1ic; 2.50 
vard, 12%c. 

Around 10,000 pieces of 100x600 
carded broadcloths were sold Tues- 
day at 10% cents for spot and nearby 
delivery and also contracts into Sep- 
tember. Important sellers advanced 
their quotations on this and other 
carded styles at the close, asking 10% 
for 90x60, 10% for 100x60 and 11 
cents for 100x64. 

In combed broadcloths the situa- 
lion has largely improved. Various 
mills have advanced prices from 4c 
lo %c. A number of choice makes 
are again being firmly held for 
i7%e. The best South is 15%c. the 
last price being 16%c and 17c. There 
are no more 144x76s available at 18c. 
the market being 1844c to 19%c. The 
range on 2x1 is 25c to 28%c domestic 
makes. 


Rayon and fiber textiles in ali 
lines have been readjusted to the 
new value basis dictated by varn re- 
cuctions, so that selling agents seem 
warranted in believing that fabrics 
containing the synthetic produc 
will be stabilized ai current prices 
for some time to come. In line with 
a stronger sentiment shown in the 
industry, it is felt that buyers can 
be induced to operate in a confident 
way up to the end of the year at 
least. 


The demand in the Fall River cloth 
market showed decided improve- 
ment due to the fact that the baz 
lrade and some printers were in. 
The result of this demand was the 
finding that goods used by this trade 
are scarce and mills are holding for 
better prices. A large volume of 
business was reported put through 
in 384%-inch, 64x60, 5.35 at 7% cents. 
Activity in 38%-inch, 44x40, 8.20, re- 
sulted in two prices, some sales 
being reported at 4% cents, and later 
sales at 15-16. Two prices were also 
reported for 39-inch, 56x44, 6-60, 5% 
and 5%. Fair trading was reported 
in 38%4-inch, 52x40, 7.30, at 5% and 
381%4-inch, 48 squares, 7.15, at 5% to 
56. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


The heaviest sheeting business Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s a 
was in 87-inch 4-vard August and Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5%,a5’s 
August-September, bringing 8%c. A Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 5) 
round lot of dark cotton. 645 yard Gray g'ds., 38%in., 64x64s.. 7% 
sold at 5%c. Sales of spot 6.15 yard Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8% 
were at 6%4c, and 6.50 yard, 6c. Mod- Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 9% 
erate trading was reported in 4.70 Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 11% 
vard, held for 8%c: 40-inch 3.75 Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 9% 
vard. held for 8%c: 40-inch 425 yard, Brown sheetings, stand..... 12%, 
7%c: 40-inch 3.60 yard, 9%c to 9%ec. ‘Tickings, 8-07. ............ 19%4a20 
There were sales of spot 31 inch 5- Denims ............-++-06- 145 ai5% 
vard. 6%c: 36 inch 5.50 vard, 6%ec: Kid finished cambrics . B%a 9 
with August continued at 6%c and Dress ginghams .......... 12%ai6% 
October 6%c. A few 26-inch 5-vard Standard prints .........-.. 8 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Chariotte, N. C. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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ki CATLIN & COMPANY 
; ‘The Yarn Market NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


| | ‘ | Cotton Cleth and Cotton Yarn 
Philadelphia, Pa—Some improve- Southern Single Chain Warps. 
nent in the yarn situation was re- 7 cial Bank Bide.  CHARLOT TE, N. C 
»orted during the week. Buying in- 14s ommer n IN. 
(eres ‘as more marked : inquir- 16s 31%a32 
es eovered larger quantities than 24. a5 
vos been the case for some time. 265 36%a37 


30 0 
rhe actual sales were not large, but joe W , TH 
done from day aay 20 a 
8 


.naller orders for pro shipment! 
‘owed an finerease. Buyers adhered Prama Govan Double Duty Travelers 


-howed an increase. Buyers adhered 


‘o their hand-to-mouth policy of 8s 2840 
: huving yarns, but increased the size ia = a Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
| of their orders. Spinners were 14s Ha Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
| 168 30 %a RING. The greatest improvement en- 
firmer in their price ideas and in 
. cases named slightiv hicher (8s si a tering the spinning room since the ad- 
| sign 200 vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
wuMmMers ms'eqd Manufactured only by the 
er prices throughout the week, but 26s 84468 
spinners as a rule, refused conces- 288 35a National Ring Traveler Co. 
ions Providence, R. I 
40s 48ia 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
The best demand continued to be Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 


Two- Ply. 
for carded weaving yarns and for 51 


A 

‘he insulating numbers. There was 20s 53 a 

30s 58 a 
some improvement in the demand a¢. 


a 
for carded knitting yarns, but thev TRADE MARK 
are still less. active than weaving 75 
varns. The marked improvement in 7s 85 ass BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
the sales f eoti 1 05a 
ie sales of cotton goods has lind GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
vel yarns have failed to improve as 19. 41 a FRAMINGHAM , MASS GREENVILLE . S.C 
much as cloths. The trade is more 14s 42 a 
hopeful and many yarn factors be-» 18 ‘ze wage TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
heve that a good buying movemen! 20s 45 a W 
will develop within the next several ARP D ING MACHINES | 
weeks. Yarn consumers have very 26s AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED’ WARPERS > 
light stocks, and there is no accum.- 
ulation at the mills or in dealers’ 22s | 54 a ecee 
hands. Buyers are still uncertain 
over the crop situation, but many 28s ___ 60 a 
of them are apparently beginning to RIDI KY WA & ( O 
believe that the downward move- 60s 75 a6 
ment in yarns is about over. 108 gen 
Quotations published in this mar- Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist COMMISSION ERCHANTS 
ket are generally lower than spin- 9, 
ners’ prices. They were as fe 1S: ROE 
prices. They were as follows: ---—-. 40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 
50s . 73 a 
$0 ast Eastern Carded Cones. Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
128 36 St. Louis Baltimore 
268 $7 a87% 25° 
50s 67 a_. | D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel. Vice-Pre i W. Be elsburg, 3nd V .-Pres. 
South . P. Carpenter, Treasurer A. Rudisiil, Secretary 
| orn. Two-Ply Skeine Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 
t 
208 COTTON YARNS 
35\%a During the past week inquiries 
308 for yarn in considerable quantities DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
36s “47 have heen more prevalent than for 237 Chrestnut Street. Pa 
40s 49 abo There has not Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R 
40s ex. 56 abs pase. le Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
= 74 however, been any considerable 
inged Carpet __3 and 4-ply..26 a27 | pa ate MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
| White Carpet 3 and 4-ply..30 asi “mount of business consummated. THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
While the fluctuations of the cot- WILI PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
, Part Waste Insulated Yarn. ton market have not influenced yarn 


1- ply 4 prices, it has resulted in influencing 
108, 1. and buyers to await more stable condi 
tions. | | S R C O 1. Lower upkeep cost. 
20s. 2-ply aeieianeieiatenmateaetaenne ctor Spinners prices remain firm, and A \2. Less interference with 
26s, 2-ply in some instances have been ad- production 
87 038 vanced materially over last week's P 
al | >. Ime Sav w 
Southern Single Skeins. prices. — ainting in ed hen paint 
Curtailment is still effective, and 
no yarn stocks are in evidence either should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 
208 at 
ste We believe that as soon as condi- Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 
tions are ,settled a strong demand 60 High Street Boston, Mass. 
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Want Department 
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Salesman Wanted 


For reliable and established con- 
cern manufacturing numerous 
dyestuffs, sizings and finishing 
materials. Must be well recom- 
mended and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the business. Southern 
territory to be covered. State 
age, experience, salary and full 
details.. Address “Southern,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 

After thirty years’ experience im 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
cotton piece goods, as superin- 
tendent of first-class plants, I find 
myself, owing to financial re- 
verses, willing to accept any re- 
sponsible position where @ can 
prove my value. Address G. B., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 

As overseer of spinning, spooling 
and warping, or spinning, spool- 
ing, warping, twisting and beam- 
ing. In present position 7 years 
and can give best of references 
from my employers. Address G. 
T., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
Lin. 


Wanted 
To correspond with mill having 
new or used Barber-Colman 
Warp Tying Machine for sale. 
Kershaw Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 
S. C. 


Position Wanted 
By overseer carding and spinning 
of proven ability. Would like a 
job that requires closest applica- 
Lion. Address K. J. J., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Information Wanted 

As to whereabouts of Dock Web- 
ster, a cotton mill worker, who 
deserted his wife sometime ago, 
leaving her with no means of 
support. Weighs about 140 Ilbs., 
blue eyes, light complexion, bald. 
Thought to be in vicinity of Sal- 
isbury, and traveling with wo- 
man companion. Please notify 
Mrs. Armanda Webster, care 
Springfield Cotton Mill, Laurel 
Hill, N. C. 


SALE OF VIVIAN SPINNING 
COMPANY 

On Saturday, July 3ist, 1926, al 
one o'clock P. M. we will sell at 
publie auction, on the Mill prem- 
ises in the Town of Cherryville, 
Gaston County, North Carolina, 
all of the real property, buildings 
and machinery belonging to the 
VIVIAN SPINNING COMPANY, 
consisting of thirteen lots or par- 
cels of land in said town to- 
gether with the cotton factory 
building, warehouse, tenements 
and other buildings and struc- 
tures, containing 6168 producing 
spindles, 2,888 twister spindles, 4 
looms and other equipment nec- 
essary for the manufacture of 
cord tire fabric. Prospective pur- 
chasers can see the property by 
applying to M. M. Rudisill, Cher- 


yville, N. 


Terms of sale: in% of the 
price to be paid in cash on date 
of sale, 25% thereof upon con- 
firmation of sale, and the balance 
on a credit of six months, de- 
ferred payment to bear interest 
from confirmation, with. privilege 
to purchaser to pay all cash, and 
title reserved until the entire 
price is paid. 

W. T. Love and M. M. Rudisill 

Receivers, Gastonia, N. C. 


For Sale 


ZEBULON SPINNING AND KNITTING MILLS 
ZEBULON, N. C. 


consisting of following: 


1 2-story concrete knitting mill building, 40x105 ft. 


1 1-story concrete spinning mill building, 50x140 
ft. 


14 4-room frame tenant houses. 


7 acres of land, 6 on National Highway, concrete 
road. 


2,496-spindle spinning equipment complete. 


Complete knitting equipment, 130 knitting ma- 
chines. 


Plants electrically equipped. 


Price $35,000.00. Terms to responsible parties. 
Write or wire 


C. L. Upehurch & Sons 


Athens, Ga. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
probleme satisfactorily for textile 
milis 

SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—?’ 


Help—?” 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw Gibson Supply Co. W. W. Greer 
P. 0. Box 129 6 N. Lamar St. P. 0. Box 336 
LaGrange, Ga. Dallas, Texas Greenville, 8. C. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT RBUREA{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
bis subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry smal! advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
yarn mill with 35,000 or 40,000 spindles. 
Seventeen years experience as superin- 
tendent. No. 4921. 


WANT position as master mechani:, 
either electric or steam drive, or super- 
intendent or assistant superintendent. 
Can furnish best of references. No. 
4922. 


WANT position as warp tyeing machine 
operator. Have had eihgt years exper!- 
ence on stationary and portable ma- 
ehine on fancy and plain work. Rei- 
erences if necessary. No. 4923. 


WANT position in charge of winding de- 
partment, yarn or thread mill. Ten 
years experience. No. 4924. 


WANT position as superintendent in 5,- 
000 to 10,000 spindle mill, or either card- 
ing or spinning in large mill. Have 
had experience on most all gades of 
eotton from very low Texas to 1 3-16 
inch Delta. 
4925. 


WANT position as office manager of cot- 
ton mill in North or South Carolina. 
Excellent references. No. 4926. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in mill of approximately 30,000 spindles 
or less or second hand in large mill. 
Good references. No. 4927. 


WANT position as oveseer of weaving, 
spinning, twisting or warping. 
graduate. Thirty-two years of age. 
Twenty years of mill experience. Cal 
give reference. 


superintendent of 


WANT sition as 
Good refer- 


either yarn or weave mill. 
ences. No. 4929 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
on sheetings, drills, duck, print cloth 
or colored chambray. Have had 13 
years practical experience ih weave 
room work. Graduate of I. C. 5&5. 
course on Warp preparation and plain 
weaving. Good references as to char- 
acter and ability. Can get both quali- 
ty and quantity production at lowest 
cost. No. 4930. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
or both carding and spinning. Forty- 
two years of age. Have technical edu- 
cation. No. 4931. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or earding and spinning. Good refer- 
ences, No. 4932. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Will go anywhere in the Carolinas. 
Have had wide experience in both cot- 
ton and art silk, and am good manager 
of help. Can give good references. No. 
4933. 


WANT position as roller coverer. pEx- 
perienced. Good references. No. 4934. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth rooin. 
Bighteen years experience. Good refer- 
ences. No. 49865. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Fifteen years experience in all classes 


of work. 4936. 
WANT position as overseer of cloth room, 
designer, weaver or superintendent. 


Employed as designer and overseer of 
a room on novelty cloths. No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Forty-eight years old, and have had 
twenty years experience as carder. Can 
furnish good references. No. 4938. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Long experience in both posi- 
tions and can give satisfactory results. 


Best of references. No.. 


Can furnish references as to character 
and ability, No. 


WANT Position as overseer of spinning. 
Good references. No. 4940. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in large mills, or assistant superinten- 
dent, or designer on dobby work. 20 
years experience as designer and over- 


eh Can furnish good references. Nu. 
941. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 


spinning, spooling, winding or warp- 
ing. LC. S. graduate. Age 36. Have 
had twelve years experience. No. 4942. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long practical experience. Good 
references. No. 4948. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave or yarn mill, plain, fancy or tire 
fabric. Have had long experience. Can 
furnish the very best of references as 
to my ability and character. No. 4944. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have been on present job 22 years and 
overseer 14 years. IL. C. S. graduate in 
carding. Age 42. Can furnish the best 
of references. No. 4945. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
Sistant. Years of experience as super- 
intendent in both yarn and cloth milla, 
white and colored. Would take posi- 
tion as overseer carding, or carding and 


spinning. Best of references. No. 4946. 
WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or overseer carding, spinning or 
winding. 37 years old. Married. 20 


years experience and 9 years as super- 
intendent. Good references. No. 4947. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had 8 years years experience as 
second hand and 4 years, as overseer 
on plain weaving, and also on drills 
and twills and tape selvage. Can fur- 
nish references. No. 4948. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on great variety of both 
plain and fancy weaves. Age 34, mar- 
ried, and can give the best of refer- 
ences. No. 4949. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size yarn mill, or carder in 
large mill. Have had long experience 
as carder and spinner and understand 
both carded and combed yarns. Good 
references. No. 4950. 


WANT position as roller coverer any- 
where in Southern States. Can give 
best of references. No. 4951. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, as- 
sistant superintendent or efficiency 
man. Am practical spinner of long ex- 
perience, good training and education. 
jood references. 4952 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience in weave room, 5 years 
as second hand on present job. Age 
31, married, good habits, I. C. S. gradu- 
ate in plain weaving. 4958. 


WANT position as overseer small card 
room or second hand in larger room. 
Have had 27 years experience in card 
room; 9 years as section man, and sec- 
ond hand. On present job as second 
hand for 2 years. Age 45, married, 
sober. Good references. No. 4954. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 


machinist. Reliable man who can give 
excellent service in machine shop. Good 
habits, first class references. No. 4955. 
WANT position as overseer weaving PEx- 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


OTTON CO. 


MEMPHIS 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialiy 


- TENN. 


Let 


Postal Phone 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Local Phone 821 


Iz. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. 
Representing 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 


Long Distance Phone 8983 


Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE | 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


perienced weaver and also have been 
superintendent of yarn mill. Can come 
on short notice. Best of references. No. 
4956. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser ne Eyes, Jacquard 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
R. I. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., 
Ash Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charles Bond Company. 


Balerse— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 
Baling Presses— 
Desde & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 


Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Ww. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wekwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistile Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam Heade— 


T. C.. Entwistle Co. 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 

Beams (All Steel)— 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Bearings (Textile Macninery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Beit Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles iBond Company 
Charlotte Leather Beltng Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Beit Dressing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Beit 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicorbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Materials— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Seydel Chemical Company. 


J. B. Ford Co. 
National Anline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbin Hoiders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engneering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Minerol— 

Borne, Serymser Co. 

Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkns & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Cu. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Carnmer Aprons— 

Link-+Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicais— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Ca. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
clutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers. Slashers)— 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
noco Products Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellem & Co., Inc. 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 


Cutton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Willson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Palies & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. BS. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Rolls— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment 


Roy, B on Co. 
Tolhurst Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Hoite— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
———See Architects and Mili Engineer. 
Engineers (Ventilating) — 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Engines( Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus 


Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Fibre Specialties— 
Kobers Fibre Co. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Rorne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
National Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, rying, Bleaching an: 
Finishing. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Flexible 
Wood's T ons Co. 
Floor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fluted Rolls— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., In: 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 

aco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 


F uses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexibte)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. ¥. &. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Washburn. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 


Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames. 
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Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle 
L. S. Watson Mig. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


Hosiery Dyeing 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Co. 

Parks-Cramer 

R. l. Humidifier Ventilating Co. 


Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Borne, Secrymser Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
E. 8. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Strape— 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensbors Loom Reed Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Chas. Bond Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
ubricators— 
Malcolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Straps— 
Charles Bond Company. 
E. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 


“ I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishin Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machiner 
Cocker Machinery "Found Co. 

W. Butterworth & Sons So. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Metal (Non-Corosive)— 
American Nickel Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 
2 I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 
— See Architects. 
Mill Lighting— 
-See Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc, 
Monosulphol Oil— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
(jeneral Electric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 
OCile— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burners— 
Scott-Newman Ol) Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyroscopic)— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 


One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Cpening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Paints— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Patents— 
Paul B. Haton. 
Siggers & Siggers. 


Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencef Steel Co. 
Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Pickers (Leather)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

arks-Craimer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Pulleys (Cast itron)— 
Charies Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
bi aa T. B. Sons Co. 

Pump 
Rotary Pump Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 

Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Quill Boards— 

Washburn. 


Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A Lawrence Leather Co. 
Rolis— 


American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 


Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Scouring Powders— 
Ford, J. B. po 
Bosson & La 
National Oil Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. o. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commision Co 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machine— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Sup ne 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Shear Grinders— 
BS. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shutttes— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 


American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 
Asiam, inc 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson. 


Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Stashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 
Softeners (Cotton)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co... Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. - 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co.. Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co.. Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Softeners— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Serymser (Co. 


EK. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co. 

T. Entwistle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfe. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oi] Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Ins. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oi!)— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

lL, Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Company 
Spindles— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. rm 
Spindle Repairers— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frames Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
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Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 

Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 


Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Transmission Beilts— 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Charles Bond Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banting Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


Squeeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mf¢e. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 


Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. o. 
Hyatt Roper Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Toilets— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Trucks (Mill)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

For Pin Boarde— 


Steel Heddle fg. Co. Trucks 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Washburn. 

Walter L. Parker Co. Tubes (Paper)— 
Spoolers— 


Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 


Sprockets (Silent Chain)— 
Morse Chain Co: 
Starch— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papere— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
L. 5S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 

W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 


Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twister 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fane— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


Warp Dressin 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Sizirg— 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 


B. Ford Co. Warper Shell— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Temples— Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 


Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textiie Dryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Top Beamse— 

Frank Mossberg Corp 

Rolls For Frames— 

ashburn. 


BDastwood, Benj. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Co. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


Water Controllin 
Rodney Hunt 
Water Wheelse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol fg. 
Bosson & Lan 
General Dyestuft Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jon. P. 
National Of] Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W inderse— 
& 


ratus— 


Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Burnham Machine Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 


Windows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 
Wrenches— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Yarns— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Yarn Presses— 
Kconomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co 


ALL OM 
PROOF 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT INV USA- 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr @ ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Bradle 


MODEL J 


Cuts In. Letters 
« Lines—Any Length 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. and 


105 Beekman St. New York 


Prices 


y 
Oi! Stencil Board 


Cut in., 1% in., and 
1¥% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradle 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 
Mark Your ———_ Right—Buy aj Shippers’ Supplies 
radley 


Write for Samples 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— 
Greenville, S. C. 


Atianta, Ga. 


Taunton, Mass. 


CHAS: L. ASHLEY 


Inc. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


gation. 
Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 


Ashworth Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 
Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Specify 
““UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office ~Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, 


| 


Morse Sitent Chain Drives from motors to spinning 


frames. 
Not only do Morse Textile Drives tenth to 5,000 H. P., 6.000 to 250 
save floor space because of their +p. m. and slower, centers down 
adaptability to short centers, but ,.. yo inches. Booklet. “A Chain 
their sustained efficiency of 98.6% age 
saves power othrwise wasted. of Evidence from Textile Mills 
Positive, flexible, durable. One on request. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Atianta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2 Ont., Can. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Winnipeg. Man... Can. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Built into every Lane product is that 
inherent quality, strength, a natural 
result of practical designing and the 
employment of highest grade raw 
materials, exclusively. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin. Boiling 
Starches, we.are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York City 
Selling Representatives: 

Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Ce. 

47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building 

Boston, Mass. Greenville. S. C. 


Starch 


More 
linless 
Space 
(Ok 
Obiong Basket 
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RAYON MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 


The a Sipp 
Winder (Machine Co 
Winding Rayon \ 
and Also 
Fine Mercerized Silk and Rayon 
Yarn : Warpers 


| 


ARTIFICIAL SILK WARP SIZING MACHINES, used by leading manufacurers and recommended by 
manufacturers of artificial silk, manufactured by CHAS. B. JOHNSON, Paterson, N. J. 


SLAUGHTER 


1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 


Betier Heddle Frames— 


From the Blue Ridge Mountains 
comes the best oak bark for tanning, : 


which is used exclusively in our tan- | 
neries to produce the highest grade 

Makers of Leather Belting 
Since 1894 ee 

Meth. Geo. F. Bahan 807 W. Trade St. 

orth (Sarolina Southern Representative Charlotte, N. C. 
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